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SATURDAY, MAY 20, 1848. 
a 


all sides of us accumulate 


letters, and suggestions, respect- 
ing the great and pressing ques- 
tion of sanitary improvement. 





We should half fill our journal every week | 
with communications on the subject of drain- | 


age alone, were we to insert all the readable 


letters upon it which we receive. Large drains | 


versus small drains; new materials for drain 
pipes; construction of double sewers, one for 
the surface drainage, the other for the house.; 
drainage of Westminster, and impeachment 
of the very rev. and sanitarial Dean for fever- 
giving; and abuse and defence of the City 
Commissioners of Sewers, are some of the 
especial matters treated of by our latest cor- 
respondents. As to the general subject, an 
allusion even to all that is said upon it 
throughout the kingdom is quite out of the 
question. And most gratifying it is to find 
this has taken such hold of the public mind 
that, midst the thrillingly exciting events of 
the day, revolutions more numerous, im- 


portant, and wide-spreading than the world | 


has before witnessed, it still holds its place, 


retains attention, and will, it may be reason- | 
ably hoped, be now properly dealt with. | 


Every writer or speaker against the Minis- 


terial Health Bill now before the legislature, | 


begins his opposition by declaring his anxiety 
to obtain sanitarial improvement by proper 
means, — the necessity of resctting large 
bodies of fellow-creatures from pestilence and 
filth. All say that some legislative interference 


is necessary, and all are beginning to admit | 


the connection between dirt and immorality,— 
want of light and air and the prevalence of 


crime. It startles us now-a-days to hear any | 
deny it, at least one in the educated classes. | 
As, for example, Mr. Henry Drummond, who | 


said the other night in the House it was idle 
to connect the moral condition of the people 
with the place in which they lived. 


the connection of dirt and disease with igno- 
rance and crime, “‘ Credat Judeus non ego,” 
exclaimed the learned and eloquent member. 
Whether he does or does not, however, not 
merely the Jew but the Christian also does 
believe it,—they cannot disbelieve it if they have 
looked at all into the matter,—it is a certain 
and established fact: as certain as that preju- 
dice is the spider of the mind, and weaves its 
tangled and obstructing web over every open- 
ing through which light should enter. 


The Bill has been opposed, in its details, in 


every stage, but is nevertheless making way, | 


and will probably pass the Commons within a 
few days. There is a general unaffected sym- 
pathy, as Lord Morpeth has remarked, on 
the part of the majority of the House, with the 
real objects of the Bill, and this has enabled 
him to overcome the few objectors, who, 
taking advantage of the difficulties which 
manifestly beset the right disposal of 
the question, have endeavoured, by all 
the means in their power, to prevent its 
progress. Mr. Bright, in the course of the 
debate, justly remarked, “It must be clear to 


SS 


pamphlets, reports, speeches, | 


What | 
had malaria to do with education? and as to | 


every one that such a Bill on its first introduc- 
tion must necessarily be very incomplete. If 
her Majesty’s Ministers possessed the wisdom 
of a Solomon, it would be impossible for them 
to bring in a Bill consisting of upwards of 
150 clauses, that would not require many 
amendments. All he asked was, that hon. 
gentlemen would come to the consideration of 
| the Bill in the same spirit in which it was pro- 
| posed. It was quite clear that there existed 
no wish on the part of the Government to 
force any objectionable clauses on the country. 


He believed that with care they might be able | 





} 


| to produce an acceptable measure, but if hon. | 


members pertinaciously adhered to points of 
no material importance, they would not only 


i 
{ 


. | 
retard the measure, but add considerably to | 


the difficulties which belonged inherently to | 


the subject.” This willingness on the part of 
| Government to accept suggestions, was shewn 
| by the abandonment of the paid commission, 
and the adoption of some alterations proposed 
by Mr. Henley, which materially lessen the 
objections urged against the Bill, on the 
ground of centralization,—a cry which has 
been raised against it, and is always, with 
good reason, strong with Englishmen. Lord 
Morpeth has said more than once, that his only 
desire is to promote some good practical mea- 
sure, and that he cared for this a thousand- 
| fold more than for any credit that might be 
| supposed to attach to a positive adherence to 
| an original proposition ;—honour to him for 
the feeling. 


As to taking away the power from the hands 
| of local boards, he stated there were no less 
than 300 towns without any local act: and 
that where there was an act it was not intended 
to interfere with it by this Bill, without an 
| order of council, coming under the knowledge 
| of the House, and an Act of Parliament apply- 
| ing to the place in question. Where there was 
| no such local act, the Queen, in council, was 
| enabled to apply this Bill. The central board 
| would not interfere with their acts, but simply 
give the inhabitants the power of appeal against 
any violent exercise of power by these boards.* 


The exclusion of the metropolis, the ground 
| of another attack, is certainly a weakness, but 
tells its own tale. London was not willingly 
excepted, and once get the present Bill passed, 
and the omission will speedily be remedied. 


The proceedings of the City in respect of 
sanitary arrangements, form the subject of 
several communications to us, as we mentioned 
at starting. Some of our readers have seen in 
the daily papers, a copy of a letter addressed to 
Lord Ashley by the City Remembrancer, deny- 
| ing, as false and unfounded, certain charges 

made in a “ Report of the Sub-Committee 
| (Health of Towns’ Association), on the answers 
returned to questions addressed to the prin- 


sub-committee have issued a slashing reply to 
this letter, which, taking up the statement made 
by the corporation in 1847, that “the health- 
fulness of the city is not to be surpassed,”’ puts 
together some startling evidence to the con- 
trary. In conclusion, it asks this question of 
Lord Ashley, to whom it is also addressed :— 


“ But after all, my lord, the great issue which 
should be placed before you, on which this 
co tion should be eried, is their deliberate 
and constantly repeated and recent statement, 


*A i paper, the Hamsphire Adrertiser, in an 
article objecting to interference with the local boards, men- 
tions a fact which in no way strengthens the view taken by 
it, a that “‘the Southampton Improvement Board has 
borrowed the whole of the twenty-five thousand pounds it 
was rep ee to raise, and it has not accompii more 
than half of the work—that of the sewers—which a high 
authority, now in the town, Dr. Knox, has this week toid 








cipal towns of England and Wales.” The | 








them are, so far as they have gone—a failure ’”’ 


that ‘the City of London, for health, cleanli- 
ness, effective drainage, lighting, and the sup- 
ply of water to the inhabitants, cannot be sur- 
passed.” Are these allegations true, or are 
they false? You yourself have visited the 
courts and alleys of the City of London, in 
which the poorer classes reside, and which are 
included in these unqualified assertions. Are 
these places provided with sewers and drains 
which do not emit offensive odours? Are they 
provided with an ample supply of water fit for 
the use of human beings? Are the lanes and 
alleys which you visited cleanly, or is cleanli- 
ness possible with the arrangements which you 
witnessed? Did the people whom you saw, 
the children and the adults, appear to you to 
be healthy, and did they express to you their 
satisfaction with the comforts afforded them 
by the city authorities? We beg leave to call 
upon your lordship as a witness to state the 
facts as you found them ; and to take respect- 
ing them the course which, as a member of the 
Legislature, and with your sense of the duties 
belonging to that high office, you think the 
truth and the public interests, and especially 
the interests of our poorer brethren, require.” 

To which Lord Ashley gives the following 
decisive reply :— 

“ T have perambulated not a few of them in 
company with a medical gentleman, and I must 
unhesitatingly offer my emphatic and deliberate 
testimony, that the language and description 
of the letter you have just addressed to me, fall 
short of the real abominations which are hourly 
endured by the wretched inhabitants of those 
courts and alleys. 

It is affirmed, you say, by some of your 
opponents, that ‘the City of London, for health, 
cleanliness, effective drainage, and the supply 
of water, cannot be surpassed.” It may be so: 
science may, possibly, have done its best in the 
metropolis of the British empire. Unlearned 
as I am in these matters, I do not presume to 
give an opinion on that head. But, if such be 
the case—if knowledge and zeal can do no 
more for the physical benefit of these masses of 
living beings, why, then it is evident that thou- 
sands upon thousands are inevitably doomed 
to a disgusting and hopeless degradation.” 

In the reply made by the sub-committee there 
are some personal observations in a bad tone, 
which disfigure the pamphlet, and might well 
have been omitted. We should not have 
alluded to it in the present instance, but that 
we observe a growing tendency amongst those 
whose views are now becoming predominant to 
indulge in this vein. 

We have the same fault to find with a report 
by Mr. John Phillips on the “ Report of the Com- 
mittee of the Marylebone Vestry on the sanitary 
condition of the Parish;’’ the tone of which 
must be peculiarly unpleasant to the gentlemen 
forming that committee, who conscientiously 
and laboriously executed the duty which was 
confided to them. Some of the gentlemen who 
hold the now received opinions, for the early 
setting forth of which we could justify a claim 
to part of the merit, entertained different 
views on the same subjects only a few years 
ago, and should therefore view with forbear- 
ance, if not consideration, the conscientious 
opinions of others, even if erroneous. 

In some cases, indeed, the comments are 
really unjust. For example, when we read in 
Mr. Phillips’ observations,—“ In regard to 
house drainage, they simply recognise the 
eleansing and emptying of foul and overflow- 
ing cesspools, and a more equable and better 
supply and application of water. The general 
and entire abolition of those noxious and pes- 
tiferous receptacles is not deemed essential ; 
and all reference to the important subject, of a 
complete arrangement and construction of a 
drain from every house, with an efficient 
water-closet, and a well-regulated, copious, 
and continuous supply of water thereto, as well 
as for the use of the inhabitants, is omitted, 
showing how little even the Sanitary Com- 
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mittee are alive to the subject of sanitary re- these respects. The knowledge, among many | high up in the Miniature-room to be seen to 
form,”’—we sheuld scarcely expect to find that of the freeholders and builders, that so soon the best advantage. 3 
, asa street is paved or gravelled it will pass| The portrait painters scarcely hold so promi- 
a into the hands of the Parish Paving Board, | nent a position this year as usual. 

who has at all considered the subject, must be | causes them to pay little or no regard either, The veteran Pickersgill exhibits seven ably- 
aware that the formation of cesspools under- to the nature and quality of the materials of painted portraits, in addition to his picture 
neath and contiguous to inhabited houses, is a the substrata, or to the ~« Heal necessary to the already noticed, including the Hon. R. H. Clive 
fearful source of sickness and disease, and yet | P¥Oduction of a good and substantial street.” (156), Dr. Moore, of Lincoln (209), Sir James 
‘ pice! : ' Ross (366)—the man himself, —and Henry 
the formation of these noxious depositories of Another report from the same officer is now | Beaufoy, Esq. 

filth has been for a long series of years abso- before us,—on the improvement of the drain-| Watson Gordon’s “Sir William Newbeg- 
lutely forced upon the public by the mistaken age of Westminster; but we cannot now enter ging, M.D.,” (71), is one of the best male 
part of the Sewers’ Commis- | Upon an examination of it. The levels of eto exhibited : the head is like that of the 
ioners, reventing any drain from a privy | Westminster are such that the sewage can only —— female portraits are always beautiful. 
leing laid into a sewer ;—of late, however, and pass off when the tide is below the level of 67, “The Ladies Mary Fitzalan and Adeliza 
since public attention has been drawn to the | the outlets; it is, therefore, pounded in them Fitzalan Howard;” and 223, “ Mrs. Charles 
during the time the tide is above the level of Lamb,” are charming specimens. 


the parish committee say :—“ Every person 


of a frightful accumulation of soil, the 


Cc uninis 3j ners themselves have become loud the water — them. ssa 9 of aay ene ae wey, Seal agg ” 

in their condemnation of cesspools, and wil- the report is the recommendation 0 the use << portrait of John Moore Stevens ; the Vene- 

lingly allow that the drains may be laid into | of water-wheels to raise the sewage, so that rable Archdeacon of Exeter,” &c. 

the sewer.” it may be discharged at any hour of the tide,, 321. “The Peninsular ws al by the 
urther. that the c itte r@ . or carried away for the purpose of manuring same, is well known, through the engraving, 

‘ ’ ata, th ut ~ —— — strongly se away pur} g “for the likeness to the respective distinguished 

n the mmportance of obtaining a constant sup- = ; Ms R ’ __ | individuals represented. 
ply of water; point out that the want of it is I'he miserable condition of Westminster in 56. “ Portrait of R. B. Ward, Esq., of Bris- 
an “evil of the most fearful character ;” that | respect of drainage is well known: there are tol,” and (353) “ Portrait of I. K. Brunel, 


F } . . . vo , ‘ 1 

there is no water in the parish to cleanse the | Many houses there wherein it is physically | Esq.» ’ by J.C. Horsley, are fine likenesses, 
Py | s . tere have q | and good works of art. 

drains, which they consider so essential to impossible that the inhabitants can have goo 


A A “ Portrait of Lady Holland” (307), by 
health that they cannot too strongly urge such health, and something should unquestionably | G. F. Watts, is remarkable for its peculiar 
an alteration in the law as shall give control be done to remedy it. The fever which has | tone and elaboration. 


over it broken up the Westminster School, and laid in | 172. “ Portrait of H. A. Layard, Esq.,” the 


é ; ar” s 
Enough, however, on this head: we hope | bed the families of some of the prebendaries, | Persian traveller, by H. W. Phillips ; “3 "y Mo 
mata Z oe . 'ther” (167), T. F. Dicksee; 298, “ Lady 

what we have said will not be without effect. | will probably aid the movement. On what Ashley,” J. Lucas; (462), “The Son of Mrs. 
Mr. Phillips’ report contains many good re- | ground we know not, the evil has been ascribed | Ireland Jones,” J. Sant ; (582), “ M. Guizot,” 


wks: take, for instance, the following on | to an attempt of the Dean to deodorize the | G. F. Watts; with others, attract attention, 
| drains,—Mr. Frewen, a member of the House | either by their likeness to the originals, or 


road-i i . sete § > 
1" ‘ : . oe ee . geal ; , | artistic quality. 
The essential requisites of good paving of Commons, _ ne Goring the late debate on | In the Miniature Room there are some per- 
in having a perfectly substantial foun- | the Health of Towns Bill, and added gravely, | formances equal to anything exhibited, consi- 
m to bed it an t een . hard se pte that a medical man of very great experience | dered as works of art. What can be more 
irface, which shi e free from mud, dirt, : ue : r 
: cosgggeteht gs r: had informed him only that morning, that if | beautiful than the “ Viscountess Downe and 


lust, damp, hollows, and stagnant pools, and Sth SS Thorb d with 
i ks , . . | ml orburn, arranged with so 
in its being laid so that the rain may flow off | these sanitary improvements were persevered | her Family,” by é g 
. | 


oe : ne bs : | much simple elegance, and coloured with a 
y and as fast as it falls. Upon exa- | in the doctors would soon make their fortunes ! | truth to eaey a wonderful ; or “ Miss 


mination, howey er, of the streets of the metro-| [Let the immediate cause of the sad occur-| FitzGibbon” (755), wherein the depth and 


polis, it will be fou é > paving F | . : . C 4 " 
Pons TS Wa a ” ” apse ' rence be whom or what it may, it cannot fail | richness of colour obtained amazes one; or 
few of them in any way meets these s. | ae eit : : a 
“Phe chemical and mechanical properties | to Strengthen the already impregnable position | the classic representation of our Gracious 
epnilbpascenggs: (osck aphyar Sovereign ;,or the powerful effect, conjoined 


of stones are of much importance as affecting | of those who are fighting for good drainage, ‘with so much purity of colour, exemplified 
1 ‘ura uity and economy of roads. ‘Those and other sanitarial arrangements, in 878, “ Viscount Downe?” 

vhich have been made under strict en- | The contributions of Sir W. C. Ross are 

ring direction are decidedly the soundest | no less admirable, although differing so 








and the rest. The keeping of roads dry and THE ROYAL ACADEMY.* widely from those of Thorburn. 810, “ Mrs. 
in good « ondition is a matter of the utmost per ge as Durant ;” 819, “H. R.H. the Duchess of Sane 
importance to the public. The houses on the | 564. “ Departure of the Emigrants,” F.| Goburg;” 820, “Monk W. V. Milbank 
sides of the streets of a town throw a shade on | Goodall, a poetical subject, but scarcely equal Esa. :” ¥ 828, « Child of Alfred Montgomery, 
to the voads, and thus prevent the sun and | to former works by the artist. The sizes of the Rea.” 338. “The Countess of March,” ey 
wind from exercising their drying influence | figures are too large for his style of painting. pon lr miniatures ' : 
upon the paving. Roads formed of hard paving, | 580. “* Corfe Castle, Dorsetshire,” W. Linton, Sir Ww. ¥ Newtoa oxkitiite eight of average 
jslonasoid {ouudation are notnearlysomueh | painted wit, the accustomed power ula) excellence; Prederck Cruckahank four water 
he Siem tig ag pe Bene’ : ' : colour portraits, in his usual vigorous and 
the paving is placed on a wet, yielding bottom | of the artist. 648. “ Blowing Bubbles | om -tive style 
is of clay, or of soft-made earth. Weak-|—the pasty and the present,” G, Harvey, | The sual ease with which Richmond 
‘ttomed roads yield to pressure, and are in- | The incident of children blowing bubbles in a aadiniom a charming results has never 
red, carriage traflie passing over them, to | cemetery is exquisitely beautiful, though per- een more advantageously apparent than in 
a much greater extent than those roads which | haps not novel. ‘The artless grace of the little | | ogo. « ‘Three ae noe pe — el Glad- 
re laid on solid and firm bottoms. The wear | girl who essays to catch one of the types of | pe eee Esq.,” a "sm independent of its 
a weak wet road is considerably greater worldly uncertainty in her apron, half timidly | hate a 5 me in 1 048 “ ‘Two Daughters 
han on a solid dry one; therefore the drier expecting it to burst ere caught ; the eagerness | of ~ Bishop of . onan * “i 


ul cleaner a road can be kept, the less will | of the two urchins grappling for the posses- T.. Carrick exhibits the complement (eight) 
e the wear upon it. Wet adds to the grinding | sion of one invitingly floating in mid air; and | of his uliarly grey miniatures; amongst 
power of a road the same as to a grindstone, | the disappointment of him who, grasping at the | them goes astonishing likeness of “ Samuel 
which, when dry, has but little grinding effect: | deceitful reality—certain of its possession, | pooers Esq..” (890), and another of “ William 
hence the necessity of a sound, solid, compact finds it explode, leaving naught to account Wordswort _ (856). 

foundation, with hard and even stones for the for its evanescence or previous existence, are A sweet little sketch of “ I’ Alle and Pen- 


surface, which should be laid so as to be kept poner greg 8 rac This fine picture | geroso” (967), by J. C. Horsley, from its un- 
dry and clean, and free from mud. pa 4 ngs * We eee ae tee es obtrusive appearance, does not attract the 
The following comment on a very common | **7!82¢¢ © It. We are giad to hear It 18 pur- | ssention of a casual observer, but deserves it. 


ye * vw } . f,,). 
erro may ve Uuselul:— 


chased by the London Art-Union. In 976, a nice “portrait in crayons,” by a 
IT 24 ar . NJ ue > ” - : . . 

Hh, - AM Pico pt Return, a er one young Scotch artist, J. L. Brodie, we recog- 
“Hfitherto no control has been exercised, | 12 the hfe of Burns. “An agreeable picture of | nize the new wife of our clever friend “ Mr. 
either by parish or other authorities, over the | # popular class, painted by T. Brooks, too | Newleafe.” 

laying out of plots of ground for building pur- | See p. 217, and p. 231. Some of the gentlemen whose | . 985. “ A Sketch for a Picture”—one of 
poses, nor over the formation of streets and | works in the architectural room were mentioned, have ad- | those charming little drawings for which Mr. 





roads: consequently, their directions, wi s | dressed letters to us discussing the criticism, but we cannot Mulread ; -emi : 
: Ria : : se , ae “ F : canal s, widths, print them. One architect complains, naturedly, that : ~ oe ee nently celebrated ; 
levels, and inclinations one with another, have | 4 portico which we said was a copy of of the at | execu in pen and ink. 


been usually arranged and formed according Athens, is not so, but “ an accurate representation of that of| 990. “Shakspeare’s Seven Ages,” a design 


ARRIETA . ak tr it i is, “ 

to the caprice, and to suit the conveniences of | ht Remple of Diane -Propyissa ot Ele vtescace tar mae hg to form the border and centre of a plateau, to 
the respective freeholders and builders, the | of no importance for the inference which was intended, | be executed in porcelain. D. Maclise, R.A. 
public accommodation being seldom or never np lp werner cog hoewgpinne bp Bn ee Drawn with the accuracy, precision, and usual 
considered. ‘These evil results are in a great | They trace off a portico from the “ Unedited Antiquities ;” | german feeling of the artist; the compart- 
measure, however, brought about by a regu- | and thus “coldly correct and regularly low,” ments of the Schoolboy, Justice, and the 
lation of parish boards not to take to any road, | ““ That shunning faults, one even tenor keep,” =| Slippered Pantaloon, seem the superior three. 

street, or place, without it be first paved or | the art loses all vitality, and all zest. We parti- mongst the names prominent in the Sculp- 





mean no 
gravelled, and in good condition in either of | system. roach to the individual; the objection is to the | +6 old, that of W. C. Marshall is con- 
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spicuous. The charming statue of “A 
i Girl reposing” (1,320), an Art- 
Union of London commission, has turned out 


most satisfactorily in marble. “ Cupid Cap- 
tive” (1,332), and “The Last Drop—a Young 
Satyr Drinking” (1,361), are life-like, and 
happily conceived. 

1,326. “ Statue of Aurora stepping upon the 
earth, scattering dew,” by J. Gibeon. R.A. An 
exquisite impersonation of the morning deity— 
chiselled with the perfection of amodern Phidias. 
The use of a colouring matter as used here 
would, in most hands, produce an effect at 
once garish, out of keeping, and infra dig. 

1,325. “ Eucharis and Cupid,” R. J. Wyatt. 
A graceful up in marble. 1,328. “A 
C ing embodiment of Thomson’s Lavinia,” 
ry J.M. me. 1,330. “ Innocence,” J. H. 

oley. “ Statue of Clorinda Wounded by her 
Lover, from Tasso” (1,338), J. Bell, are 
amongst the chief attractions of the collection. 

1,340. “ Una and the Lion,” sketch for a 
statue, J. Hancock. 1,362. “An Elf of the 


Stream,” a sketch, and “ Spring” (1,364), | 


“ Summer ” (1,365), “ Autumn ” (1,366), and 
“ Winter” (1,367), by F. M. Muller, demand 
and will repay examination. 

The names of Bailey, R.A., Macdowell, 
R.A., Westmacott, A., are appended to some 
fine busts. F. Thrupp, Behnes, Kirk, Jones, 
Wyon, Haydon, &c., severally contribute, 





ON THE RISE, PROGRESS, AND DECLINE 
OF ART IN ITALY, AND ITS REVIVAL 
IN ENGLAND IN THE PRESENT DAY.* 


Tue meridian glory of art was of compara- 
tively short duration. Art fell at once almost 
from its highest elevation to its lowest degra- 
dation. The sun of Italian art set, like the sun 
in the tropics, almost without a twilight; and 
the careful and contemplative examiner of its 
history feels as if the sudden change was 
meant to impress him with the sublime lesson, 
that there is a limit to all human attainments, 
and that the tide of art having risen to so high 
a pitch of excellence, its waves, rolled back 
upon their native bed, should leave us only 
the emanations of genius,—the works of those 
men who had before no precursors, and have 
since had no peers, and which should remain 
to all succeeding ages, objects of wonder, ad- 
miration, and delight! 

Various causes contributed to effect this 
sudden change in the condition of art, and all 
writers express different views on the subject. 
On one hand, a fierce and destructive plague 
visited Italy, swept like a deadly blight from 
the Adriatic to the Mediterranean, and laid low 
the fairest flowers of her genius, Prince and 

sant, patron and _ alike fell before 
its baneful breath. The aged Titian and his 
aspiring son were among its earliest victims, 
and no doubt it had a withering effect upon the 
prosperity of art. 

On the other hand it has been asserted by 
many authors, that the great moral revolution 
which ushered in the sixteenth century, which 
shook Europe to its centre, and changed the 
aspect of Cisistentan, exercised an influence 
prejudicial to the well-being of art ; and that in 
its whirlwind course it bore down the spirit 
that was most conducive to its growth. With 
this assertion I am bold to differ ; and I cannot 
but feel that those who hold this opinion, 
either wilfully mistake, or strangely misappre- 





hend, the nature of the Reformation ; for it is | 


to that great event that I refer. 
leading object of that mighty movement to 
effect the emancipation of the human mind from 
the thraldom of superstition, to dispel the 
clouds which had for nine successive centuries 
enveloped Christendom ; it had for its object, 
liberty of thought, of conscience, of inquiry: 
it had for its object, the “ bursting of the bands 
that had so long confined Christianity, that it 
might return full of life into a world that had 
forgotten its former influence.’’ ‘These objects 
it gloriously accomplished, and with a giant 
hand opened up fountains of infinite know- 
ledge to the thirsting millions of mankind! We 
must hold it as a universal axiom that what is 
morally right cannot be intellectually, or if you 
please, artistically wrong; and as it was right 
that the moral atmosphere of Europe should be 
cleared of the unhealthy vapours with which 
it was charged, it could not be that in its 





* See p, 229 ante, 


It was a | 


accomplishment the real interests of art were 
damaged, or its course impeded, so that we 
must seek for some other explanation of the 
cause of its decline. It is true, indeed, that 
the Reformation closed with an imperative 
hand, and flung aside those books of legendary 
fiction from which so many of the painters 
had selected their subjects ; but did it not lift 
the veil that overhung society, and bid men 
look for incident in the moving pageantry of 
life ; and did it not at the same time open wide 
the pages of divine inspiration, and bid them 
seek from thence themes for contemplation 
which should not only be capable of pictorial 
adaptation, but should carry with them the 
impress of eternal truth. 

No doubt the real cause of the decline of art 
in Italy was the capriciousness and depravity 


_ of the general taste, ever fluctuating and un- | 


certain. But it has been always so with human 
achievements and human distinctions. It is 
on the same principle that empires have risen, 
flourished, faded, and passed away; nations 
and men alike arrive at maturity, alike perish, 
alike are forgotten! Can you tell me of any 
thing in the wide circumference of this world’s 
existence, or in the long list of man’s achieve- 
ments, that has for any great length of time 
maintained an equality of excellence? Change 
and decay are the most uniform in their action 
of all the laws of nature ; and universal history 
isin this respect one vast elucidation of a prin- 
ciple that is embodied to perfection in a single 
blade of grass; there has always been the spring- 


| ing,—the growth,—the full development,—and 


then, the withering and decay; and with this 
cur yo view of the subject we must rest 
satisfied as the only explanation that can be 
given of the rapid decline of art in the sixteenth 
century. 

Without staying, however, to decide this 
question, upon which I may be thought to 
have dwelt already longer than it was needful, 
it is clear that art did decline, and that sud- 
denly, at least in all that constitutes its essen- 
tial excellence. It is true, that for some years 
later schools existed in Italy, but they were of 
the worst possible class, for they generated a 
host of imitators who were worse than useless, 
and from the baneful influence of which Italy 
to this day has not recovered. It is true, also, 
that some of the best pictures that have ever 
been executed were produced after this period, 
but they were exceptions to the general rule: 
and even they were based upon the works of 
those painters who had raised the standard of 
excellence to its height in the age we have just 
been considering. Originality seemed every- 
where to be extinguished. 

Thus, the stream of art seemed arrested in 
its course, or, at least, it was turned into a very 
different channel; not, indeed, that it was ever 
lost :—no, gentlemen ! as it is often said, “‘ art 
never was really lost ;” but it seems to remind 
one of that remarkable phenomenon which 
occurs in the course of a beautiful river 
of southern Europe, of which travellers re- 
late, that, after it has gathered its rapid and 
abundant waters from the mountain heights, 
and poured them in graceful windings through 
the valleys of Carniola, on the confines of 
Austria, spreading beauty and fertility on every 
side,—it a a ae without any apparent 
cause, takes an abrupt turn, and plunging 
precipitately into a cavern that yawns to receive 
it, disappears at once in the profound abyss. 
After being traced to some distance within the 
grotto of Adelsburg, it is altogether lost to 


| view; but, wonderful to relate, though lost to 





sight, it still exists, for, at a few leagues dis- 
tance, it reappears, suddenly bursting from 
the earth, not an infant stream, but a full- 
grown river, and, rejoicing in its recovered 
freedom, flows on without interruption till it 
reaches the sea. 

Gentlemen, it was just so with the stream 
of art, and shall I say that it has been re- 
served for the present age to witness its eman- 
cipation, and that, after three centuries of 
obscurity, it emerges once more to light, and 
life, and liberty ? 

If you are not disposed to assent to the idea 
that such is the case, and that the position of 
England in the nineteenth century is as fa- 
vourable to the growth of art as Italy was in 
the sixteenth, you will at least agree that there 
is a striking and healthful change in the public 
mind in this respect. Men are no longer in 


the habit of regarding art ay a mere luxury, 


} 








and the study of art as a mere accomplish- 
ment ; they are beginning to assign to it its 
proper place in the scale of intellectual pur- 
suits, and to acknowledge that it is capable, 
when rightly employed, of stimulating the best 
reflections, and implanting the soundest 
morals; that its tendency is to refine the 
taste, to mature the judgment, to extend the 
powers of observation, and in every way to 
improve the mind! ‘The public are beginning 
to manifest a greater interest in the mentol 
excellencies of the works that are submitted to 
them, and to care less for the straws of me- 
chanical dexterity which float only upon the 
surface, than for those pearls of sentiment and 
truth which always lie deep. But without 
employing longer time in considering the 
manner in which this improvement shews 
itself among the masses of the community, we 
come to consider the question of Government 
patronage, and the influence it may be ex- 
pected to exert on the arts, as it 1s now a 
leading feature in its existence amongst us, 

And here let us observe, that up to the 
Medician days of art, no Government had 
taken up its cause, and given to ita special 
protection and support. ‘The assistance it had 
received from the papal heads of the church 
was mostly confined to the production of 
mosaics ; but in the middle of the fifteenth 
century, the Medician family, who then exer- 
cised the powers of sovereignty in Florence, 
adopted the arts as objects worthy of their 
especial protection; and to their high ex- 
ample and influence painting is mainly in- 
debted for those brilliant productions of which 
we have already spoken. I’rom that time the 
srogress of art was a triumph till it reached its 

eight. Beginning under the government of 
Cosmo de Medici, we trace a steady progressive 
advancement up to the time of Leo X. ; so that, 
if we are right in arriving at conclusions from 
the experience of past ages, we must feel that, 
it is desirable to have the protection and coun- 
tenance of the legislative power. So far wo 
may congratulate ourselves that England has 
at length been induced to take into consider- 
ation the claims of art, and to recognise it as a 
national benefit. What may be the results of 
the measures proposed, or with what spirit 
they may be carried out, remains to be seen, 
At present we cannot think the result at all 
satisfactory or encouraging. ‘The experiments 
which have been made, though in some re- 
spects successful, have not been such as to 
give the country a correct idea of the state of 
British art and the power of her artists on the 
one hand, or to give the painters and sculptors 
full confidence in the Government arrange. 
ments on the other hand. The competitions 
have been conducted in a manner involving 
so much uncertainty, that scarcely any of our 
greatest painters have been induced to enter 
the arena; nor has the liberality of the Com- 
mission been sufficient ta enable those who 
have the struggle of existence ta maintain, to 
depart from the beaten track in which they 
have been seeking the means of livelihood, 
When we examine the spirit and manner in 
which public competitions were conducted in 
the days of Florentine prosperity, from the 
beginning of the fifteenth century, and com- 
pare it with the competitions of our own times, 
we find it difficult to sustain any great hope of 
steady assistance from such a quarter for the 
present. When, for instance, we read the 
account given by Vasari of the competition far 
the gates of San Giovanni (which may be 
justly considered an epoch in the history of 
art, and which rendered Ghiberti so illustvious}, 
and compare the munificence of the Florentine 
republic with the parsimonious character of our 
own Government, we find a difference which tells 
sadly rg us. It may be interesting to 
give a brief account of the competition re- 
ferred to. 

The signori, or members of the chief go- 
vernment of Florence, acting in concert with 
the consoli, or representatives of the guild, 
were desirous in the year 1401 of erecting a 
second gate to the baptistry of St. John, as a 
companion to the first gate, which was erected 
in 1330, and had been for half a century the 
admiration of all Italy; they made known this 
munificent intention to all the Italian States, 
and consequently the best artista of the day 
assembled from Florence, Sienna, and Bo- 
logna, to enter into the competition. From 
among & great number seven, were selected as 
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l 
worthy to compete for this great work, on the | 


following liberal terms :—each competitor re- 
ceived, besides his expenses, a fair indemnity 
for his labour for one year; the subject pro- 
posed was the sacrifice of Isaac, and at the 
give in a design, executed in bronze, of the 
same size as one of the compartments of the 
old gate, i.e., about 2 feet square. 

“There were thirty-four judges, principally 
artists, some natives of Florence, and some 
strangers ; each was obliged to give his vote in 
public, and to state at the same time the rea- 
sons by which his vote was justified.” Vasari 
gives the names of the seven competitors: the 
successful one was Lorenzo Ghiberti. “ When 
the works were compared in public, it was 
found that only three of them combined the 
various merits of composition, design, and 
delicacy of workmanship; these three were 
Brunelleschi, Donatella, and Ghiberti. The 


end of the year each artist was required to | 
/art among the mixed masses of the com-_ have clustered under its shadow, would be left 


therefore only attempt an allusion to the sub- | and flourishes best when nations are at peace ; 
ject, as the council of the Institute are} and though it might bend before the blast, 
about to invite attention to the present posi- | and stil] retain its hold upon the soil, yet 
tion of these societies. ‘They have been, I | for a time its fruitfulness would be impaired, 
do not hesitate to say, more instrumental | and its leaves and blossoms would be scattered 
in communicating a knowledge and love of | and dispersed ; while those who, like ourselves, 


munity than any other means that have | exposed to all the fury of the storm. We must 
ever been employed; and I feel sure that the | wait in patience, however, the tide of public 
| benefits that have already arisen from their events, and hope, that as the prosperity of art is 
| operation are much more extensive than the bound up in the prosperity of our country, 
profession themselves are generally aware. | both may remain uninjured and unscathed by 
| It is so difficult a thing in a country as com- | the political whirlwind that is sweeping round 
| mercial in its spirit, as England has ever been, | us. In the meantime we must endeavour, 
| to draw public attention to the subject of the each in our particular department, to invest 
| arts, and keep it there,—that if the promulga- | our works with more than a superficial value, 
| tors and committees of these associations had | so that whether we tread the higher walks of 
‘effected no other benefits, this would have religion, poetry, and history ; whether we em- 

been sufficient to entitle them to the lasting body the events which belong to the progress 

gratitude of every member of the profession. of nations, or whether we confine ourselves to 

How much more then when we consider the the humbler walks of familiar and domestic 








suffrages seemed to be divided; but after a variety and extent of the benefits to which life, and the happy incidents of the cottage 
short pause, and the exchange of a few whis- they have given rise; for by the periodical homes of our country, let it be the effort of 
pered words, Donatella and Brunelleschi with- and accidental distribution of works of art | each and all not only to please the eye, but to 
drew, generously agreeing and proclaiming throughout the country, they have deposited impress the mind ; not only to “ point a moral 


aloud that Lorenzo had excelled them all, and 


in many a rural district and in many a provin- | or adorn a tale,” but to stamp religious and 


that to him belonged the prize; and this cial town so many silent witnesses for art, 
judgment, as honourable to themselves as to. which have, in numerous instances, aroused a 
their rival, was confirmed amid the acclama- taste that has resulted in the formation of 
tions of the assembly. ‘This gate was twenty- 
one years in completing, and was said by ‘They have thus considerably increased pri- 
Michaelangelo, in his own emphatic, and vate patronage. To this [ will only add, 
perhaps extravagant language, to be “‘ worthy ; that the direct assistance they have given to 
to be the gate of Paradise.”’ : sane the artists, themselves has not only been to 
After recent proceedings, all overtures will be | the young, who have to struggle with the first 
received with great caution from our Govern- 
ment. We have still, however, a wide field | to the advanced, who have not yet overcome 
open for the exercise of professional skill | those difficulties,— but it is a peculiarly 
among the intelligent ranks of our trading | gratifying feature of their usefulness, that they 
fellow-countrymen. It is to the country in | offer their help to those who have, it may be, 
general we must turn our attention; and hap- | outlived their reputation, and who, having 
pily for the position of art in England the task | toiled through the long summer day of life, 
at present will be that of directing and assist- | have found that, when their popularity was 
ing to maturity taste which already exists to | on the wane, and the favours of fashion were 
a considerable extent. In this respect the 
preceded it, for among the wealthy merchants | tion and want, but for the opportunity thus 
of our land | am happy to know that a feeling | afforded them of disposing of the works they 
of the most favourable kind exists, and that | are still able to produce. All honour, then, to 
the vapid knowledge which shewed itself till | those who introduced them among us, who 
lately among the collectors of works of art in | commenced and have continued their arduous 
this country, is fast disappearing: for it con- | 
sisted only in the acquisition of a fewtechnical | tinued difficulty and annoyance, sustained, 
phrases by which they could descant upon the | throughout, by no other motives than a desire 
gloomy mysteries with which they had covered | to promote the prosperity of British artists, and | 
their walls, and while they talked of “silvery | the wide diffusion of British art! | 
tones,” and “melting distances,” and all the| It becomes, then, the important question, | 
other cant of connoisseurship, knew nothing of | how we can arouse and extend that feeling | 
the real excellence of art, nor felt any sympathy | throughout the empire which is necessary to 
with those who laboured to give it an intel- | maintain the steady growth and full develop- 
lectual and moral bias. | ment of British art. We want the patronage 
We are in the habit of referring to the | and support of those who feel that it is capable 
Medici as the best examples of enlightened | of exercising a beneficial influence over all 
and judicious patrons, but let us bear in mind | classes of society, and over every department of 
that the Medici were merchantmen, and if | trade afd manufacture; we do not care for | 
they were the merchant princes of their times, | that interest in its welfare which ebbs and 
England has her merchant princes too, men | flows with the fluctuation of commercial pro- 
as liberal in their views, as elevated in their | sperity on the one hand, or political power on 
tastes, as noble in their sentiments—many of | the other. I do not attempt to draw any de- 
whom have already expressed an intelligent | finite conclusions, or even to suggest any 
interest in the welfare of art, and seek its per- | positive line of action; I merely throw before | 
manent success, while others are waiting only | you these few remarks, with a view to ascer- 
the talismanic touch that is to awaken them | tain the position we occupy in the great chain | 
to a clear appreciation of its high claims. Let | of art, and that we may not lose sight of its high 
us, however, rightly understand the Medician | purpose and aim. If I were to attempt a practi- 
patronage. It was a patronage like that which | cal application of my remarks, I would ask if you 
Pericles offered to the Grecian artists, and do not discover,in this view of a subject inwhich 
which acted in sympathy with the public feel- | we are all so deeply interested, the great ne- | 
ing, for it was in the height of their citizen | cessity that exists for a unity of feeling and | 
power, when they felt with the people, like the | action among the great body of artists; if 
people, as the people, that the Medici commis- | you do not feel how desirable it is that we 
sioned Raphael, and allotted the walls of the | should have in full and vigorous existence a | 
Florentine council chamber to the pencils of | society—such as, it is —_— our own insti- | 
Buonarotti and Da Vinci. I do not for a| tute will become—which shall stand prepared | 
moment use these terms in the modern poli-| to take cognisance of all questions bearing | 
tical sense; I mean only that the safest and | upon art, and to ward off every danger with 
most lasting patronage will be that which | which it may be threatened. It must occur, | 








arises from an intelligent knowledge of art, | indeed, to every contemplative mind, that the 
and an acquaintance with the artists. | aspect of the times, the unsettled condition of 

Before closing this part of my subject, it | public affairs, and the uncertainty that every- 
may be expected that, having spoken of Go- | where prevails, are by no means favourable 
vernment assistance, I should make some | to the advancement of art. The nations of 
observations on that peculiar patronage and | the world heave and swell like the billows of 
aid art has derived from the combined efforts | some stormy sea, and the minds of all thinking 
of the community in general I mean the | men are filled with apprehensions, which they 
Art-Unions, the operations of which are | can neither dispel nor define. What would 
altogether peculiar to our own times. The} become of art in the midst of long-con- 
consideration of this subject, to do it justice, | tinued political commotion I cannot pre- 


some of the very best private collections. | 


difficulties of their precarious profession, nor | 


being withdrawn from them, they might have | 
present day is as promising as any which has | been left to pass their last few years in priva- | 


and disinterested labours in the face of con- | 


intellectual worth upon our productions, that 
they may tend “ to mend the manners and im- 
| prove the heart.” It will then not be too 

much to hope, that as England has ever been 
the foremost in literature and science, the fore- 
| most in legislature in commerce and in 
| war, the foremost in diffusing Christianity 
throughout the world, so she may also, as the 
yatroness and protectress of the arts, maintain 
Ser triumphant position,—the foremost among 
| the kingdome of the earth! 
T. F. MarsHa.u, 





| UNWISE PROCEEDING OF THE GOVERN- 
MENT IN RESPECT OF WORKS. 
Tne conduct of the ministers, particularly 
of the Board of Works, at this period, appears 
to us the most dangerous and unstatesmanlike 
that can be well conceived. Ata time when 
private enterprise in building is effectually 
| suspended, and both public and private works 
| are rare, at this critical period, when tens of 
| thousands of operatives are out of employ 
and their families are suffering every possible 
| privation, the Board of Works also suspends 
| the works of the Crown, and adds hundreds to 








would require of itself a whole paper,—I will | tend to say. {tis a plant of tender growth, 


the numbers of suffering workmen. The works 
at Buckingham Palace are, we believe, stopped ; 


those at the Houses of Parliament con- 
siderably curtailed, and crowds of able, 
| active, industrious, and worthy workmen 


turned adrift to starve. Can it, therefore, be 
matter of surprise if some discontent do exist ? 
Men cannot starve, and see their wives and 


children struggling with all the privations of 


destitution, and not feel that their existence 
ought to be one of the cares of the Govern- 
ment. Here are works of necessity, of utility ; 
works which bring into play the productions 
and skill of the country and hardy artisans ; 
ought they to be discontinued, and the latter 
left to starve? If economy must be practised, 
let those who are receiving for nothing their 


| thousands a year, be called upon to forego, in 


part, the increase to their riches. The Govern- 
ment, at all events, ought not to suspend 
active operations ; they should set the example 
of executing useful works, and not thus para- 


|lyse the nerves upon which the happiness, 


nay the existence of the empire depends. 





Leeps Scuoo. or Desien.—The exhi- 
bition of pupils’ drawings has been highly 
spoken of in the local papers, and by crowds 
of visitors. ‘There were 400 drawings. The 
school was opened little more than a year 
since, and it is said to be in a fair way to the 


| accomplishment of its objects, namely, “ the 


cultivation of the arts of designing, so as to 
make them applicable to the various manufac- 
tures of the town and neighbourhood ; to im- 
prove and beautify the productions of the 
fancy clothier, the carpet-maker, the paper- 
stainer, the glass-inanufacturer, the potter, 
the carver, the plasterer, &c., by raising 
the standard of taste amongst the consumers 
and purchasers of all such articles of use and 
decoration, and to cause an increased demand 
for the best productions of skill and industry.” 
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DE LA FONS’ PATENT ROTARY LOCKS. | 


We have recently examined with much care, 
and considerable pleasure, an ingenious and 
elegant rotary lock, invented by Mr. De la 
Fons, and manufactured for sale by Barlow, 
of Long Acre. The principle of the rotary 
bolt is applied not only to locks, but also to 
latches, fasteners for carriage doors, casements, 
and, indeed, to almost every description of 
fastening. 

Amongst the advantages which Mr. De 
la Fons’ lock appears to possess are, first, the 
impossibility of ever reaching the defences of 
the lock by any of the usual means, as all 
access to the interior is closed before the action 
of the key commences; secondly, whereas 
access to drawers, in particular, is frequently 
gained without the aid of a key, by springing 
the wood, without unlocking, or by forcing 
back the bolt with a knife or other instrument, 
this is most effectually prevented, the bolt 
being linked into the opposite frame of the 
drawer, and can only be separated by unlock- 
ing ; thirdly, in all locks hitherto constructed, 
the bolt seldom has more than a quarter of an 
inch to move, while the patent bolt in tra- 
versing has to pass through several times that 
distance before it is released; and, fourthly, 
the usual means resorted to for defeating intri- 
cate and expensive locks, is by forcing away 
all impediments with a solid powerful key. 
This hitherto great defect is rendered imprac- 
ticable by means of a peculiarly novel con- 
trivance, so that if any attempt of the kind be 
made, the interior of the lock yields to extra 
force, and suffers the key to pass completely 
round without damaging or deranging the 
lock in the slightest degree. 

In the best of the locks, the means of making 
several thousand changes in the wards are in- 
geniously provided, and of altering the key to 
accord with them; so that if a key be lost, 
others being in hand, the possibility of its 
passing may be immediately prevented, and 
the lock become, to all intents and pur- 
pose s, a new one. 

The sash-fastening has the advantage of 
securing sashes against rattling; and the case- 
ment latch appears to us a particularly nice 
arrangement. 





FULHAM UNION WORKHOUSE 
COMPETITION. 

We have received a letter from Mr. A. Gil- 
bert, of Blackheath, clatming the authorship 
of the prize plan, and begging “ to contradict 
the whole of the statement ’’ which appeared in 
our paper of the 6th inst., with reference to 
this competition. We are sufficiently alive to 
the importance of giving correct informa- 
tion, and would not risk the character of this 
journal by the insertion of anything of the 
verity of which we are not well assured. In 
this case we have made further inquiries; and 
the result, we regret to say, not only confirms 





the truth of our previous remarks im every 
respect, but adds facts further proving the 
confusion of the attempted adaptation. Our 
observations were definite and distinct, and 
the accuracy of most of them may be easily 
proved by any member of the Board who 
doubts it and will bestow the requisite trouble. 
Our authority for the statement that the design 
was made by the master of the Greenwich 
Union is that person himself, who states it 
publicly to strangers: if it be untrue, the 
sooner he is made to unsay it the better; if 
true, the architect of the building copied 
should bestir himself, to prevent a repetition 
of the circumstance: this is proceeding 
which really concerns all architects. 

We are sorry for Mr. A. Gilbert’s unqualified 
contradiction, because it compels us to remind 
him of his recorded admission at the board, 
that he had not prepared any sections, or a 
block pian ; and he knows he has increased 
by figuring) many of his main walls, at 
the suggestion of the surveyor of the Poor 
Law Commission (from one brick), and has 
now again to do so, at the instance of the 
official referees; the want of the necessary 
specified accommodations, and the wrong 
drainage, are notorious, while the copyism has 
been proved before the board, by comparison 
with the published plans of Greenwich. The 
guardians still say, that they have made no,deci- 
sion, and yet the author has been permitted 


extensively to alter his plans, to send them to! 
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the authorities, and to profit largely by the 
hints of others. We could add other startling | 
facts, shewing the serious error committed by 

the guardians, but abstain, because we believe 

them to be very honourable men, and that the | 
error is the result of the want of proper advice | 
alone. It seems our article helped to open | 
their eyes at the last meeting of the board, | 
and led to an attempt to elicit the truth, by | 
appointing an independent architect to report | 
on the plans. On this point, however, the board | 
were equally divided, and it stands adjourned. 





ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE EARLY HIS- 
TORY OF ARCHITECTURE — FROM 
ANCIENT MANUSCRIPTS. 


Tue study of ancient MSS., in their pic- | 
torial and decorative remains, has gradually 
established for itself an importance often higher 
than that which belongs to an attentive con- 
sideration of objects far better known, and 
of much greater pretension. Besides Strutt, a 
host of modern writers of less celebrity, have 
proved to what an extent the development of | 
historical costume is indebted to the preser- | 
vation of these dazzling records, while the | 
recent publication of innumerable fac-similes 
from various examples elicits the fact that 
they are of no ordinary value to the decorator, 
who, in the composition of his designs, may 
thus turn to the borders of illuminated books 
for assistance, finding there the most perfect 
harmony of colour, the purest combination of 
ornamental forms, and a choice of subjects 
both from the animal and vegetable kingdoms 
of the greatest propriety for the purposes of 
his art. The habits, ceremonies, and progress 
of civilization among our ancestors they also 
serve beautifully to explain; and, in a depart- 
ment peculiarly interesting to the readers of 
Tue Buitper, Mr. Wright has strung to- 
gether a series of copies, shewing the modes of 
building which were practised at particular 
intervals during the middle ages.* But no 
collection has hitherto been made presenting 
such architectural details, chronologically ar- 
ranged, as frequently form the backgrounds of 
miniatures in ancient MSS. This deficiency 
it is the object of the accompanying engravings 
partly to fill up. They have been carefully 
selected, generally from those books preserved 
in the library of the British Museum, which 
may be regarded as favourable specimens of 
the art of each epoch which they serve to 
elucidate, and it will be noticed that nearly all 
of them exhibit features somewhat different 
from those possessed by cotemporary archi- 


tectural remains. When we consider the 
accuracy which characterised the medieval 
vencil in depicting events, costumes, &c., it 
may at first sight appear difficult to account 
for this circumstance. it may therefore be 
necessary to remark that, as in the middle 
ages, that propriety which regulated the designs 
for every species of decoration was never if- 
truded upon,—as the glass-stainer never exe- 
cuted ornaments which would be entirely suit- 
able for the purposes of sculpture,—nor the 
aurificer subjects which might be copied for 
monumental brasses,—so the borders, majus- 
cules, and paintings which tended to make 
volumes from the 7th to the 15th century so 
exquisitely beautiful, were of astyle peculiar to 
themselves ; and even when architectural details 
were introduced into a miniature, they as- 
sumed a character which approached only to a 
certain extent, that of the edifices which at the 
same period inexhausted enthusiasm succeeded 
in constructing. But with all the peculiarity 
and isolation of MS. architecture, we are cer- 
tainly able to perceive in every example of it 
the influence of cotemporary taste, to trace the 
lingering remains of Roman feeling in many 
Anglo-Saxon productions merge into a style 
of which disproportionate capitals and a mul- 
tiplicity of arches were the chief charac- 
teristics; the bold Norman gradually give 
place to the elegant Early English; and the 
latter as soon followed by the crocketed pin- 
nacles of the decorated, and the elaborate 
tracery of the perpendicular. 

The first example (fig. 1} we have repre- 
sented in elucidation is taken from one of the 
capitals supporting arches, which surmount 
the Eusebian canons at the beginning of the 
famous volume known as the Durham book. 
It is one of the few MSS. preserved, exhibit- 





* See vol. 3, p. 246. 


ad 


|. ’ : : 
ing native talent, uninfluenced in any degree 


by Roman intercourse; for it is a remarkable 
fact that the Romans, though possessing the 
entire domination of our island for several 
centuries, regarded its humble occupants in 
so distant a light, that the latter, for a con- 
siderable time, practised their own arts and 
habits with very little adulteration. This hori- 
zontal square-edged capital is not ae 
met with in churches which there is g¢ 
authority for believing to be in part Anglos 
Saxon, those of Brixworth and Repton espe+ 
cially presenting it, bat of course without any 
attempt at sculptured enrichment. The artist, 
in the instance before us, has taken a form not 
unusual in the architecture of his time, and 
decorated it according to his fancy and the re< 
quirements of his art. 

Our second example (fig. 2) represents 
three capitals from the Gospels of Athelstan, 
a book written about A.D. 930, and upon 
which the Kings of England were wont for- 
merly to take the coronation oath. These 
capitals are in the original richly decorated 
with gold, silver, black, lilac, and vermilion, a 
raode of embellishment which may possibly 
have been adopted in the interiors of Anglo- 
Saxon churchea and dwellings. ‘The principal 
feature in the design of the present specimens 
is the introduction of foliage which had not 
made its appearance in the illumination of 
MSS. when the Durham book was executed. 
This may be attributed to the increase of re- 
finement, and consequent study of Roman, art 
about the 8th or 9th century. 

(Fig 3) is taken from a beautiful Greek 
manuscript of the 10th century, in the Bur- 
ney collection. The chair occupied by St, 
Matthew, and the tower at the back of St. 
Luke, executed partly in body colour upon 
gold grounds, have been selected as pleasing 
instances of the singular architectural taste of 
an age and country but little understood. 

At the end of the same or the beginning of 
the following century, a work emanated from 
Hyde Abbey, which may be regarded as a 
rich store-house of information respecting 
Anglo-Saxon manners and customs. Its archi- 
tectural illustrations are worthy of minute 
investigation. ‘Two of them we have engraved 
(fig. 3) as more than ordinarily interesting. 
The first represents, in all probability, the gate 
of Paradise, and is an elaborate composition, 
combining nearly all the peculiarities of style 
in its mouldings and ornamentation. The 
pyramidal tiled roof, with overhanging eaves 
depicted in this drawing and many others 
coeval in point of date, shews the incipient 
longing after a spire which only much later 
may be said to have attained perfection. The 
foliage, wherever introduced, is eminently 
classical in character and borrowed from the 
Romans, while the mouldings offer the pellet, 
the zigzag and others, explaining the source 
whence the Normans derived their subsequent 
adaptations of these ideas. In the tall shafts 
supporting the roof we recognise (except- 
ing that they are more enriched) the nar- 
row pilaster nbs, so intimately associated 
with Anglo-Saxon masonry, and so well de- 
fined on the tower of Barnack Church, Nor- 
thamptonshire. Our second illustration from 
the same volume, represents a column, with 
disproportionately large capital and base. The 
height of the shaft alone is 18 diameters. The 
capital itself in the form of its mouldings, 
however remarkable, may be compared with 
the Anglo-Saxon impost at St. Bennet’s, 
Cambridge, while the disproportion between 
capital and shaft, displays itself more strikingly 
at Barnack and Corhampton. Thus we have 
good evidence for believing that these early 
drawings are in their broad masses to be de- 
pended upon, as correct types of Anglo-Saxon 
architecture, but that in all instances an ideal 
ennchment has been imparted to the details 
consistent with the taste of the period, but be- 
yond what it was competent to effect.* In the 





* In ‘ Bloxam’s principles of Gothic Eeclesiastica! Archi. 
tecture,”’ ‘a valuable compendium, ta which will be found 
engravings of several existing Anglo-Saxon details, to which 
we have referred in the course of our , occurs an 
acknowledgment of the extreme value of hustrated MSS. as 
throwing abundant light upon the study of ameient architec- 
ture. The author appears sensibly alive to their importance, 
particularly with regard to the Anglo-Saxon period, rerark- 
ing that, “ if the iNusteated MSS. of a date prior to the mid- 
die of the eleventh centary, preserved in our various colleges 
and cathedrals, as weil as our public libraries, could be care- 
fully examined. and tracings of the architectural details taken 
from the drawings they contain, much light might be thrown 
on this interesting branch of research."’ 
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enormous length of the columns represented | CARVED BENCH ENDS. | part of those who have so uniformly and so 
in these beautiful memorials, we may recognise | —_— | stubbornly stood in the way of their own 


the germ of that desire for attenuated form | 


which struggled even through the Norman 
era, but only boldly confessed itself under 
early English supremacy. 

Fig. 5 is an engraving of a lectern and 


column, from a magnificent MS. of the Val- | 


gate (Harl: 2803), executed in Germany during | 
the twelfth century. The work is of enor- | 
mous size and full of head letters, formed | 
partly of figures and partly of Romanesque | 
foliage, ingeniously arranged. ‘The lectern is 
very remarkable in form, and seems, with other 
similar designs of excessive lightness, to go 
far in showing that, during the Norman times, 
this was a desideratum, and would have been 
adopted in architecture had it been thought 
consistent with strength and durability, and 
with the peculiar mode of construction, which 
was then in vogue. 

It is in the MS. architecture of this 
period, that we principally find the shafts of 
columns ornamented with patterns sometimes 
drawn as if to represent sculpture, and at 
other times merely as chromatic deco- 
ration. The bases of columns also begin to 
assume greater importance, both in size and | 
character of enrichments than at any previous | 
or subsequent period. 

Fig. 6 from a curious book (Reg. I. c. vii.) 
of nearly the same period, evinces the applica- 
bility of the remark to two columns, one of | 
which has a base of most preponderating 
dimensions, enriched with foliage of easy and 
happy composition. 

Our last engraving, a species of finial, of the | 
beginning of the 13th century, belongs more | 
properly to the article which will follow the | 
present essay. 





New Water Cotovr Society. — On 
Wednesday evening this society lighted their 
gallery, and opened it to their patrons and 
many eminent persons. The various works, 


of which we have already spoken, were seen 
to good advantage, 


|a class, that immense reductions in the price 
| of gas to the public have heretofore yielded, | ¢, so desirable a consummation—desirable to 


| the smaller the price the greater the dividend, | an ; 
|—that, in short, the sure way at least to further diminished consistently with even the 


| very price will not only soon redeem the pre- | and we not only do not 


‘tors,’ has hitherto stood and struggled into | readers and the public, and 


| We add to the examples of carved bench | self-interests and the truest and highest inter- 
ends already given, a very nice specimen from | —y of por ape tg as a 
, : : ' . . - waly | till compelle y others “move on - 

| Ickleton Church, Cambridgeshire. It is well | wards that very goal, to attain to which alone 
with all possible haste they have themselves 
| exclusively but blindly and erroneously aimed. 
; he pier | If we have been fortunate =r to untie the 
THE GAS MOVEMENT. bandage of blind fortune, by which their eye- 
as acta ae AA lids have plainly been hitherto bound, and to 

aera Or point them out the clear and open way 

Ix our recent endeavour to prove to the |¢, their own much longed-for destination, 
satisfaction of the Gas Companies, and from | j¢ wil] be gratifying to us, and well for all. 
the official records of their own experience as | But lest some feasible stumbling-blocks even 
yet in the way may prove an obstruction, still, 


| adapted for modern use. 





and would yet yield, no less large and in- | ¢he public and to us, no less than to the more 
creasing harvests of profit to themselves, be- | immediate profiters, since the interests are 
sides co-ordinate benefit to the public, and | pytual and identical—we shall now endeavour 
more especially to the humbler and more | to obviate the most obvious of these, as far as 
numerous order,—we adduced so many strik- | oyr brief limits in the meantime will it. 
ingly curious and convincing facts, out of a| (ne very likely objection, then, to the pro- 
still more numerous host, in support of a riety of even now turning over to that new 


| position, that our limits compelled us to post- | Jeaf which lies in the reverse direction to the 
| pone, till now, the following more or less | gjq, may be that now it is ‘ too late’ to do so— 
| obvious comments on the argument and the | that, even though unwillingly, the work is done 
| evidence in its favour. | —the race, the ‘ sack race,’ with head and feet in 


As for the general conclusion itself, so the bread bag, is already run, the flounder- 
clearly arrived at and established, that the | ing o’er,—that prices once enormous arenownot 
greater the price the smaller the dividend, and | ss j moderate, but already at the minimum, 

that they therefore cannot now be any 


double the dividend is to halve the price, and | sustainment of old profit, far less with an 
that, although the higher charge may barely | accumulation of new. But this is just the 
pay, or fail at all to pay, the reduction of that | question still,—a begging of the question ; 
admit the premises, 
vious loss, but, like a small yet fruitful seed but we appeal to the record of all we have 


ina fertile soil, yield double, triple, yea, even | written, in defence of our most earnest as- 


occasionally tenfold increase,—that is a con- | surance that prices are at no such minimum— 


' clusion which curiously exposes the anomaly, | profits at no such maximum. We cannot at 


the gross and strange absurdity, of the basis | this moment recapitulate the extraordinary 
on which the whole scheme of the economics | and anomalous facts to which we 
of gas in general, in the hands of its ‘ direc- | have left the record itself in the 

we 


: 
= 
: 


i 
se 


| directors likewise, and their i 


) 


dire experience, in spite of the suicidal op 


sition of its ‘ friends.’ And certainly such a | its facts and inferences, for their seri 


conclusion ought forthwith to lead to serious | sideration. hy, even a little 
‘ deliberation, and a change of counsel, cn the | tion to the official record itself, 
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discussed, may shew the doubtfulness at least | 
of such an objection. Let us suppose that 
midway in the forced descent of prices, and in | 
the unanticipated, but the not less real ascent 
of profits, that very record had been called for | 
by the Commons. Would it not even then | 
have been maintained,—and more especially | 
then, indeed, when profits were so much | 
smaller than they now are,—that prices had | 
already reached their minimum, and that it was | 
therefore “ utterly impossible ” to reduce them 
further without converting them into “losing 
rices,” “ruinous” to the shareholders? 
This, by the way, is no mere hypothetical case. 
t Aas again and again occurred, and that, too, 
midway in the forced descent of prices and 
ascent of profits.) And would it not then as 
now have been stoutly maintained,—-and with 
far greater seeming reason then than now,— 
that the most “close cutting” and “ shav- 
ing’’ calculation had already been resorted 
to in the unwilling and “perilous”’ endeavour 
to lower the previous prices to their u/fi- 
matum, and that in fact they could not then 
be made any lower? And yet what a won- 
drous teacher is Old Time! For that which 
would have then been confdent/y regarded as 
a ruinously low price, yielding a pitiful proiit 
on account of its very lowness of amount, has 
now been proved, and that too over and over 
again, to have been to the shareholders a 
ruinously high price, yielding a_ pitifully 
low profit on account of its very highness 
of charge! In short, we have again and again 
demonstrated that the mere bareness or po- 
verty of the profit on any one price for gas | 
is no criterion, no rule, why that price may 
not be immensely reduced, with commensu- | 
rate increase of profit in place of equivalent j 
loss. | 
We sincerely trust, then, that none of our 
legislators will fallaciously conclude that, since 
a certain present average price produces only 
a certain average and apparently, or really, 
moderate profit on the full amount of fixed or 
authorized capital, or even merely on the | 
capital paid up, it will therefore be un- 
advisable,—*“ hard upon the shareholders,” or 
against their best interests, to insist on, or assist 
in, lowering that price any further. Let any 
one inclined to argue thus just put the 
case to himself, now put by us to the common | 
sense of all, and follow it out to its legiti- | 
mate issue. Let him suppose that the “ Ab- 
stract of Return” had been called for by 
and made to the Commons ten years ago, when | 
the prices charged for gas were a vast deal | 
higher, and the profits resulting therefrom 
hence far lower on the average than they | 
now are, though these same prices were 
a great deal lower than they had previously 
been, and the profits, it may be, as much 
higher than they had previously been. He 
surely now must see that a moderate or even a 
paltry dividend on such a price was no rule | 
nor reason why that price should not be | 
steadily and most unmercifully, though gra- | 
dually, cut down, not only for the public good, | 
but for the best and highest pecuniary interests 
of those very shareholders who have since been | 
proved to have been the more immediate and | 
immense pecuniary profiters by such whole- | 
some prunings of superfluous and by no means | 
fruit-yielding charges. 
What use our legislators may be now in- | 


duced to make of these returns remains to be | ; ox . 
| course of erection. ‘The committee of the | 


seen; but in the midst of so enormous a /| 
mockery and a delusion, as we have proved them | 
to be on their absolute merits, relatively instruc- | 
tive though they also be, there is no one con- 
clusion so obvious as that which speaks with | 
trumpet tongue in favour of further reductions | 
in price, to almost an indefinite extent, in order 
to lead to that universal use, not a tithe of 
which gas, either for light or for heat, has yet 
attained, although it is an article,the prime cost | 
of which, when the compensatory value of the 
products of its manufacture is deducted, has 
again and again been proved to be, in many 
instances, comparatively not much higher than 
that of water, which, in fact, is next to 
NOTHING, 





Bricuton Co_tiece Competition.—A 


correspondent informs us that the first design Church, Upper Thong, Holmfirth, consecrated | —————~———____ Sinntiesierctbenenns 


selected by the committee of the proposed 


| the expenditure, 376/. 8s. 9d., including a bill | 
| of 302. 13s. for water. 


| certain alterations of the Bradford Workhouse, | endowment of Shakspeare’s hou 
| suggested a wrought-iron tie-beam for the roof. | well. Mr. John Forster, Mr. Char 


i— 


| oy a 

by 18 ft. 6in.; south transept, 12 ft. square. 
- ; E | The church accommodates 800 persons—about 
Tue following tenders were lodged for the | 300 free. Mr. E. H. Shellard, of Manchester. 


4 


NOTES IN THE PROVINCES. 





| erection of the Albion Chapel, in St. Mary’s-/ is the architect. Estimated cost, 4,000/. A 
street, Southampton :— 


| parsonage-house is to be added.———Saint 
W. Gambling, Southampton.. £3,500 0 Matthew’s Church, West Town, Dewsbury, 
Nicholson, London ........ 3,495 0 was consecrated by the Bishop of Ripon on 
G. Brown, Southampton 3,449 9 Saturday week. It is built from a design of 
T. A. Gates, ditto........-. 3,141 10 Messrs. Bonomi and Cory, architects, Durham, 
A. Hillier, ditto............ 2,938 0 and consists of a tower, a nave, north and 
After much consideration, the committee ac- south aisles, with chancel and south porch. 
cepted Mr. Gates’ tender. ‘The works will be There are 527 sittings (all free). The north 
begun forthwith. According to the Hampshire | and south side walls of the chancel, and the 
Independent, the amount of funds now raised | east end walls of the aisles, have arches built 
is about one-half the requisite sum, and the | in them to allow of future enlargement of the 





members of committee were all to sign the church, by the addition of chancel aisles, 
contract._——It has been resolved to erect a! whereby about 150 more free sittings can be 
market-house by subscription at Botley, from | made, when required. The style is that of a 


plans submitted by Mr. Charles Pink, of Ham- parish church at the close of fifteenth cen 
} t } 


bleton, and on a site given, with 100/. and old | perpendicular Gothic. ‘The cost, in 
materials on the site, -by Mr. James Warner. | expensive site, and repair fund, 1 





—On the 10th inst. a new church was opened | 2,800/., partly raised by local subscript 
at Woolhampton, near Newbury, Berks, by the | and by grants from Church Building Societi 
Roman Catholic Bishop, Dr. Wiseman. The The painted windows, wood-work in chancel, 
church, which adjoins a large boarding-school, | pulpit, reading desk, and lectern, &c., in oak, 
is of the late perpendicular style, studied from | carved, were gifts. 





the remains of the old palace and chapel of the 
Archbishops of Canterbury at Croydon. It is | 
built of brick made on the spot, with Bath | ROYAL INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS. 
stone dressings. The internal dimensions are St oleae 


82 ft. by 40 ft. The parts of the church are a On the 8th instant. a special meeting of the 
pectin, en $e pee “anenea ongareedee: Hp : h instant, a special meeting of th 
chance php 18 ft., with two side chapels ; | Institute was held, to take into consideration 

a nave, 60 ft. by 18 ft., side aisles and organ- | memorial submitted to the council in April, 


galleries, baptistery, and penitentiary at the | 1447, urging the formation by the Institute. of 
western end. ‘The chief decoration of the | a benevolent fund for the less fortunate 

whole is an altar-window of stained-glass, by | bers of the profession, a copy of which will b 
Mr. Wailes, of Newcastle, representing the | found in the last volume of THE BUILDER 
Crucifixion. The building is from the designs | [_ was signed by thirtv-four architects. 
of Mr. G. J. Wigley.—The foundation-stone of | Mr, Bellamy, Vice-President, who was in the 
a new church has been laid at Leverstock-green, | chair, laid Aatine dhe denen & eucoieary 
Hemel Hempstead, by the Countess of Bridge- | of the proceedings which ‘Set Ean taken 
water, who, it is said, handled the silver trowel upon it, the re onit of whieh en, that shen 
‘in true masonic style. We begin to have | eogyncil had adopted the report of a joint 


| oped y iwinws ¢ + > } “rity P » | . : : . 
great misgivings about the integrity of the | committee (part memorialists, part members of 





grand secret in the insidious face of so pro- | council), advising the formation of s 
found a plot as this, by which the ladies now ! fynd. and recommended it to the consideration 


; Seem bent on circumventing the tip-top object, | of the members at large. The rule of the 
| ground, and basis of their curiosity: if its} Artists’ Benevolent Fund. that recipients must 


very foundations and its ceremonial strong- | he authors of “works known and esteemed b 
holds are to be thus undermined, what is to! the public,” would shut out many deserving 
yecome of , rs : arstructure ?—it will | j at 5 : SPR Beas 
= ome of pe. pant phys 2g) -—it will | members of the profession, and those connected 
] go to aaa “ligt Ones The I a ne | with it. Communication had been opened 
_larmonize in the ight. ———2he Lancoinshire | with the officers of that fund, by some who 
Times describes a large house, of the Elizabe- | thought that the desired end might be better 
the enh Pp Ot Pp ite y ° ; = ae » ‘ P 

than school, erected on the site of the late | attained by anarrangement with them than by 
City Arms, at Lincoln, from plans by Mr. Bel- | 4 fresh fund.—Mr. C. Fowler stated what had 
lamy, a young local architect. It is said to be | heen done in that respect.—Mr. Pownal sup- 


1 


}in good keeping with the Guildhall, Old ported at considerable length the desire of th 


— 


Stonebow, and other works of ‘ the sages of | memorialists. and moved a resolution confirm 
old. The new church of Holy : lrinity, ing the recommendation contained in the re- 
Horncastle, was consecrated on 27th ult. It will port of the joint committee.—A long discus- 


accommodate 400, seats free, and was built by | sion followed as to the Bo of pesrvine pnd 
subscription.——T'uesday week the foundation hig by ega ‘ee cake a : atyey 4 a 
stone of the new Dissenting Chapel in Hope- | necessity for the Reka Ee eta, ee 
street, Liverpool, was laid in the site adjoining | generally expressed, that if raised at all. it was 
the Philharmonic Concert-hall. It is to be occu- quite ea nes ea ema we sdclniotesti om 






pied by the Rev. James Martineau, and his | of jt to another society. Ultimately. on th 
; caida ; s at ately ae 1, he . - tit : e )- me atli Civ, ¢ : 
congregation, from I aradise-street Chapel, and | motion of Mr. Angell, a resolution was passed, 
is to be in the early Gothic style. Messrs. declaring the importance of establishing sucl 

J ? é gZ mportanc OL establishing such 


sa pas Apion Fey age «9 “sb Sage a fund, and appointing a committee of nine, to 
age — Le vas 2 OH . ’ at —_ . ; . 7,2 ; y ’ 
tec hl he rg a the = ic baths and | consider in what way it could best be effected, 
washhouses, at Manchester, during the first | and to report hereafter. 


year of their existence, were 402/. 15s. 104d. ; ; pe ; 
At an ordinary meeting held on the 15th 


| Mr. ‘3 W. Papworth read a paper in liilis- 
i tration of some drawings of Proeneste, an- 
| cient and modern; and Mr. J. Thomsoy 





‘The new National 
| School, Minster parish, Beverley, is now in 


| read some observations on the ancient village 


Mary’s and St. Nicholas’ schools have : 
: | church of Leigh-de-la-Mere, Wilts. 


purchased the old National School, conditional 
on the approval of Government. It is proposed 
to take down the present building, and erect a | 
new school-room and master’s house, at a cost} ENDOWMENT OF SHAKSPEARE’S Hous} 
of about 800/. The Poor-law Board, in | —The amateur performances on Monday and 
approving of a plan, ‘ forwarded to them,’ for | Wednesday, at the Haymarket Iheatre, for the 
e, went off 
es Dickens, 
In the proceedings of the local authorities, | Mr. Mark Lemon, and others, played admir- 
Mr. J. Wilson said he thought it would be as | ably, and well sustained the reputation which 
well if the Poor-law Board would mind their | they have acquired in this new line of art. 
own business, and let other people’s alone. | The house was filled with writers and artist 
Mr. Tetley said that the Poor-law Board had | and the Chief Commissioner of Woods and 
_ better send their own architect from London. | Works was one of the heartiest laughers, on 
The foundation stone of a new church was | the second night, at the personation of Flexi)! 
| laid in the village of Follifoot, near Knares- | by the g 
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in -“ Love, Law, and Physic,” by the genia! 
borough, on Monday week.——St. John’s author of “ Pickwick,” and “ Dombey.”’ 





on Thursday week before last, is in the per-| _* In the course of the discussion reference was 


nade to 
the manner in which architects and architecture had | 


Brighton a by Mr. G. G, Scott ; and | pendicular style : nave, 78 ft by 27 ft. 4 in. 5 treated in the Royal Academy on the present occasion, on 


the second by Mr. G. S. Clarke. 


chancel, 26 ft, by 18 ft.; north transept, 24 ft. | was loudly responded to by the meeting. 
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RATING LITERARY AND ARTISTIC 
INSTITUTIONS, 


WE mentioned last week the decision of the | 


assistant judge in respect of the Russell Insti- 
tution and parochial rates. To set at rest the 
doubts which have been raised as to the extent 


of the exemption given by the Act 6th and | 
7th of Vict., c. 36,a Bill has been brought in | 


by the Attorney-General to amend the same. 
The Bill provides—* That from and after 


the passing of this Act, the said Act of the | 


seventh year of the reign of her present Ma- 
jesty shall be deemed and taken to exempt all 
persons from liability to be rated or assessed 
to any county, borough, parochial, or other 
local rates or cesses, in respect of any land, 
houses, or buildings, or parts of houses or 
buildings, belonging to any society or institu- 
tion, founded or existing exclusively for pur- 
poses of religion, education, charity, science, 
literature, the useful arts, or the fine arts, or 
for more than one of such purposes jointly, 
provided that such society or institution shall 
be supported wholly or in part by annual con- 
tributions, and shall not make, and shall not 
by any of its laws, rules, or regulations, con- 
template, or provide for the inaking, any 
dividend, gift, division, or bonus in money 


noe | 


unto or between any of its members; and | 
provided also that such society shail obtain the | 
certificate of the barrister-at-law or Lord Ad- | 
vocate, as in the said recited Act mentioned.” | 


When it is remembered that there are nearly 


300 mechanics’ institutions in active operation, | 


besides 400 in abeyance on account of the 
state of trade, this is seen to be an important 
matter. 





ST. PAUL’S CHURCH, 


BRIDGE, 


ARMITAGE- 
YORKSHIRE. 


THe new church at Armitage-bridge, built 


Mr. Chantrell, contains a nave 63 feet by 18 
broad, north and south aisles of 9 feet each, 
and a chancel 28 feet by 16; a robing room 
94 feet by 8, with a species of tribune above it, 
opening into the chancel and south aisle by 
treble arches. ‘he nave is divided from the 
halves, supporting five arches. There is no 
clerestory. 
excepting the east window of the chancel, 
which has five, and the western one in the 





TREATMENT OF ARCHITECTS. 


Si1r,—Knowing that your pages are open to 
| all communications that may benefit the pro- 
| fession, I beg the insertion of the following 
instance of an architect’s endeavours to ac- 
commodate his employer being abused and 
taken advantage of. In one of the principal 
| Streets of one of the principal cities of the west 
of England, a few months since, a house was 
| burnt down ; the owner called on an architect, 
and asked him what his charges were for 
planning and superintending buildings. Being 


poverty, and asked him to take less, naming 
the locality, and as an inducement holding out 


which might need the services of a profes- 
sional person. 
cent. on small amounts hardly remunerated a 
man for his labour; however, as the other 
seemed anxious to employ him, he at length 
agreed to his terms, which were about one- 
third below the per-centage. The employer 
immediately drew out an agreement, purporting 
that the building was to be planned and super- 
intended fo 
by both parties 


1 
ine s 


METROPOLITAN COMMISSION OF 
SEWERS. 

A GENERAL court was held on Thursday morning 
last, in Committee Room, No. 31, new Houses of 
Parliament ; the Right Hon. Lord Morpeth, M.P.,in 
the chair.—The clerk (Mr. Hertslet) said he had re- 
ceived a letter from Sir John Hall, superintendant 
of the St. Katharine’s Dock Company, stating that 
the Company were willing to accede to the terms 
offered by the Commissioners of Sewers at a former 


| court, as to the drainage and management of their 


answered 5 per cent. on the outlay, he pleaded | 


The architect said that 5 per | 


property. 

The next business was to consider the case of 
John Hooper, who was fined 5/. for breaking into 
a sewer in the Poplar district, without having pre- 
viously obtained the consent of the commissioners. 


that he had much other property in the city | The fine was ordered to stand over till this court, to 


give Mr. Hooper an opportunity of offering any 
explanation he might think necessary. Upon the 
case being called on—Mr. Hooper said that he was 


| not aware of the jurisdiction of the commissioners, 


or that he was in any way doing wrong. He would 
not for a moment dispute their jurisdiction.— 
Several commissioners having expressed their opinion 
upon the question—Lord Morpeth said, after the 


| statement they had heard from Mr. Hooper, under 


uned, and it was signed | 
Ihe architect then received | 


full instructions on the site, and answers were | 


readily given to all the needful questions by 
the employer. 
instructions, plans and an elevation were pre- 
pared in pencil. When the owner saw them 
he was not satisfied, and in opposition to his 
directions, ordered the architect to alter the 
heights of floors, &c., to correspond with an 


Acting precisely upon those | . 
S| ‘seve. and other parties, on the subject of a report pre- 


| adjoining house, not ranging architecturally | 
| transmitted to him it appeared that Mr. Ellerman 
| was aggrieved at the report that had been — 


| with it. 


The drawings were altered to mea- 


surements of this house. The next day a 


| new crotchet had entered the employer’s head. 
| These heights would not do, and he ordered 


him to measure another house (but not with 


| any intention of its ranging) adjoining the 
in the decorated or second pointed style, by | 


premises on the other side, and alter the plans 
to that. Yielding again to his caprice, the 
architect complied, cautioning him, before de- 
ciding on the staircase, to ascertain if there 
was any foundation fora hint given by the 
adjoining proprietor that his lhght would 


| be infringed on by the proposed staircase. He 
aisles on each side by four pillars and two 


All the windows have two lights, | 


tower, which has three lights. The tower walls | 
increase the external square to 19 feet, and | 


the buttresses, in three stages, are subdivided 
so as to produce five offsets. Between the 
four main pinnacles are four subordinate ones 


é 

rising from carved figured brackets, below a 
7 
ik 


carved cornice, and open wave and _trefo 
parapets. The roofs are all open and boarded, 
the nave and chancel being cradled, and those 
of the side aisles arch trussed and all boarded ; 
the boards painted blue, the timbers stained 
as oak. The walls are covered internally with 
**Martin’s cement.” ‘The east end of the chancel 
is decorated with tracery, and has a painted 
window, by Mr. Willement. 

The seats are all open, with oak elbows, and 


there are ten oak stalls in the chancel, with 
carved ends and finials, misereres, &c. ‘The 





reading desk is an open frame work, and the 
pulpit is an elaborate oak hexagonal cx 
tion, supported by six columns, arc 
canopies. The western screen in the tower, 
and the stairs and fronts to the organ gallery 
are very elaborately carved. The churchyard 
has a low wall, covered with a plain double- 
shelved coping, and the stone lich gate is 
opposite the principal entrance, and a small 
wicket door leads to the priest’s entrance to 
the chancel and to the sacristy, from the 
nearest point to the parsonage house. The 
total cost we are told was 5,000/. 


ynscruc- 


hes, and 





of property required for the proposed park, 
and for which he had received notice long ago, 
finding that the Commissioners of Woods and 
Forests did not intend to proceed, applied on 
‘Tuesday, at the Bail Court, through counsel, 
for a rule to shew cause why a mandamus 
should not issue commanding the Commis- 
sioners to issue their precept for summoning a 
jury to assess compensation. The application 
was granted. 


was ordered to go on, which he did, yielding 
to farther whims. 

Two or three days afterwards quoins for a 
window were observed carrying up in a party 
wall by the owner of the adjoining property, 


| on this subject, without his (Mr. Ellerman’s 


all the circumstances of the case, they had no wish 
to inflict a large fine, and he should propose that the 
former sum of penalty be reduced to the nominal 
fine of one shilling.—Agreed to. 

Mr. Hertslet reported that he had received papers 
from Mr. Ellerman, Mr. Hodgson, the chemist, 


sented at the last court on the results arrived at in 
Mr. Hodgson’s experiments with the various kinds 
of deodorising fluids. It will be remembered that 
Mr. Hodgson gave a decided answer in favour of 
that description of fluid submitted by Sir William 
Burnett. — Lord Morpeth said, by a statement 


state- 
ment accompanying it. He thought the whole 
papers should be referred to Mr. Hodgson to report 
thereon.— Mr. Leslie thought, in that case, the court 
would recognise Mr. Hodgson, who, it seemed, was 
only employed by Mr. Roe, the surveyor, for his own 
satisfaction.—The Rev. W. Stone said it would be as 


| well that Mr. Ellerman should know that the report 


in question had not been issued by the court, but 
had found its way before the public through the 
newspapers. 


Lord Morpeth said that whatever currency the 


| report had obtained was by its being laid before the 


court, but at the same time no decision had been 
come to by the court upon it.—The whole subject 


; was then referred to Mr. Roe, and the particular 


looking into the staircase area. Matters having | 


now broken out into open hostility, the intend- 
ing trespasser found that he must place his 
staircase somewhere else, and plan the whole 
house over again. 

He had not the grace to regret, even in 
polite acknowledgments, the contrary direc- 


‘ tions he had troubled the architect with, but 


charged him vehemently with not having ob- 
served his instructions, and wrot¢ 
to that effect. The other replied that he had 
extended his courtesy to the utmost, and that 
if there must be fresh plans there imust be a 
fresh agreement. 


part of the complaint of Mr. Ellerman to Mr. 
Hodgson. 

Henry Church was summoned to show cause why 
he should not be fined for irregular drainage in 
Catherine-street, Lambeth. In this case it appeared 
that the parties had obtained permission of the sur- 


| veyors of highways, thinking that that body were 


him a letter | 


The employer brought an | 


attorney to try and persuade him there must | 


not be. His defence was, that he had been so 


impeded in performing his part of the agree- | 


ment that he could not give into the owner’s 


eaprice any longer, and he put himself under the | 


protection of a legal adviser, who counselled 
that he had done enough under his agreement, 
and could not be called upon to make new 
plans. The architect brought an action 
against the employer for a sum which he esti- 
mated as the value of his work. The case 
was heard in the County Court. The plaintiff 
gave his evidence as above. ‘The defendant, 
in his, charged the architect with incapacity— 
declared he had been compelled to procure a 
sketch from another surveyor—made out that 


'no decisive answer had been given by the | 

plaintiff or his solicitor, as to his making fresh | 
| plans without payment. 
BaTTERSEA Park.—Mr. Budge, an owner 


The judge, in summing up, observed that 
the defendant had not shewn such an un- 
reasonable degree of caprice—such an un- 
reasonable requiring of plan after plan, as to 
justify the architect in throwing overboard the 
agreement and not proceeding with it, and 


| then turning round and charging him for the 


mere plan a sum not very much less than he 


| was to receive for carrying out the agree- 


; 
; 
; 


The verdict was for the defendant.— 
I am, Sir, &c., JUSTIFICUS. 


ment. 


| BRIDGE 


' 
i 
{ 
i 
i 
} 
} 
i 
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jointly with the management of highways also Com- 
missioners of Sewers, and stated that that had been 
the practice in that district. It also appeared that 
the sewers at each end of Catherine-street had been 
built by the f highways, and not by the 
Commissioners of -The surveyor stated 
that in other parts of the district parties were still 
proceeding in a similar manner, who woul be 
reported to the court. 


survevors | 


sewers. 


The clerk said that he had given notice in Tar 
Buitper and the newspapers, warning parties not 
to proceed with the construction of sewers and 
drains, especially in this district and that of the 
Tower Hamlets, without first obtaining the permis- 
sion of the Commissioners of Sewers. 


Lord Morpeth said it was quite clear that no 
sewers could be built without permission being first 
obtained from the surveyors, and the court were 
determined to levy fines on all persons who might 
transgress their regulations in futare —It was finally 
arranged that John Hunt, the surveyor of highways, 
should be summoned to appear at the next court; 
and that Church should be re-summoned to attend. 
—The court will meet again on Thursday, the 25th. 





EccLESIOLOGICAL Sociery, LATE Cam- 
Campen. — On Tuesday in last 
week the ninth anniversary meeting of this 
society was held in the school-room of Christ 
Church, Albany-street, London, Archdeacon 
Thorp in the chair. The report, which was 
read by the hon. secretary, shewed that rooms 
had been engaged for the society’s meetings 
in Bond-street. A donation of 10/. was gran 

to the Fredericton Cathedral. The Rev. J. M. 
Neale read a paper on “ The Narthex, con- 
sidered with a view to its restoration in Colonial 
Churches.” 
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THE BUILDER. 


[May 20, 1848. 





! 
- gdiscellanea, | 
Covent GarpEeN Parisu SuRVEYOR OF | 
Pavements.—Sir,—In connection with the 
unwarrantable proceedings of the parochial 
authorities in respect of the recent election, 
I beg to communicate that in the town of Hull | 
a similar fraud was practised on candidates, of | 
whom I was one. The matter was detected, 
but not quite so palpably as in the present in- | 
stance, when the 19 competitors each, on as- 
sembling, subscribed to cover expenses, and 
selected the case of one (the next highest in 
rotation of election) and constituted him plain- 
tiff on our joint behalf. We took out a sum- 
mons in the County Court for 2/. 2s. loss of 
time against the vestry clerk, and on the hear- 
ing, 1/. 5s. was awarded with costs. This case 
formed a precedent for all, and in due course | 
each claimant was satisfied. ‘To the unsuc- 
cessful candidates in this instance I say go | 
and do likewise, and may a similar result at- | 
tend you—A Surveyor. We have five 
other letters on this subject, but cannot find | 
room forthem. One of them says—“ Is it) 
not preposterous that any committee (after | 
pneee of various pretensions, called together | 
vy public advertisement, have laid their testimo- | 
nials before them) can elect one of themselves, 
who is, and who must be unqualified, accord- | 
ing to their own printed particulars, which | 
says he ‘ must be practically acquainted with | 
the nature and properties of stone,’ and in the | 
face of the present carping against the idea of | 
Government taking the superintendence of 
such appointments into their own hands?” 


ELECTRO-TELEGRAPHIC PRoGRESS.—Mr. 
George Petrie has recently specified a patent 
for an apparatus that shall enable the tele- 
graphist, or any public person who employs 
the telegraph, situated at any station, in a line 
of telegraphs, or system of telegraphs, to 
operate upon any distant part or parts of the 
general telegraphic apparatus, so as to con- 
nect, into one long circuit, any number of 
consecutive circuits, or branch circuits, so as | 
to divide any circuit, or circuits, into any 
number of smaller circuits; also, so as to cut 
off from, and introduce into, any of the main, | 
or branch circuits, any number of conversing | 
telegraphs, recording telegraphs, alarums, or | 
any other kind of telegraphic apparatus, in | 
order that intelligence may be transmitted | 
privately from one place to any other place or 
places; and, in order that the intelligence 
may be signalised, or recorded, at the distant 
place or places, or signalised at some places, 
and recorded at others, as may be required ; 
also, in order that different kinds of intelli- 
gence may be transmitted from any place to | 
any other place or places, or to all places 
simultaneously, throughout the whole system 
of main lines and branches. This invention, 
it appears, can be advantageously applied 
either to Morse’s, Davy’s, or Bain’s tele- 
graphic apparatus. 

Ant Union or Lonpon.—The following 
is a list of the principal pictures purchased by 
prizeholders since our last: — By Mrs. 
‘Taylor, “ Blowing Bubbles — Past and Pre- 
sent,” G. Harvey, 300/., from R.A.; Mr. 
J. A. Hatfield, “ Catherine of Arragon ap- 
pealing to Henry VIII, H. N. O'Neil, 2001, 
from R.A.; Mr. F. Allen, ‘‘ Meditation,” S. A. 
Hart, 120/., from R.A.; Mr. Charles Stewart, 
* A Shady River in Summer,” F, R. Lee, 60/., 
from B.1.; Mr. R. Twentyman, “ The Sol- 
dier’s Return,”’ T. Brooks, 105/., from R.A. ; 
Mr. J. Maurice, “Love in a Village,” E. 
Prentis, 50/., from S.B.A.; Mr. J. Meggy, 
“ Returning from the Beach,” J.H. Mole, 
501., from N.W.C.S.; Mr. D. Roberts, “ Mysie 
Happer in attendance upon Sir P. Shafton,” 
G. Wells, 50/., from R.A.; Mr. Edward 
Hawkins, “ Othello and Desdemona,” John 
Gilbert, 75/., from B.I. 

SceNeRY AT THE ITALIAN Opera House. 
—The ball-room scene, painted in the style of | 
the Renaissance, for the Cenerentola, recently 
revived at the Covent Garden Opera House, 
in a very fine manner, deserves warm com- 
mendation ; and the saree may be said of an 
Alhambra-ish “‘ alcove in the of Ni- 
réne,”’ painted for the new ballet of Niréne, ou 
les Sens. Messrs. Grieve and Telbin have 








been spurred on by the successes of younger 
artists elsewhere. The musical arrangements 


| second was accepted. 
| tions at the Royal Hotel are nearly completed : 





at this house are perfect. 


been issued for tenders, by 3rd June, for 
the erection of a county court-house at Bel- 
fast; by 24th inst., for the enlargement of 


St. Pancras Workhouse Infirmary; by 30th, | 
‘for additions and alterations at St. Faith’s 


Workhouse, Norfolk; by 23rd, for certain 
works at the Dunmow Union Workhouse; by 
a time not specified, for pulling down, rebuild- 
ing, and enlarging two houses at the West- 
end ; and for building and finishing houses at 


Southampton ; by 22nd inst., for enlargement | 


and alteration of St. Mary’s Schools, Leeds ; 


| by 29th, for building a parsonage-house at 
| Tanfield, Chester-le-street ; by 27th, for build- 


ing a parsonage-house at Appleby, Lincoln- 
shire; by 24th, for building a police station 


and lock-up-house at Gateshead ; by 9th June, 
for executing certain building works at the | 
| county prison, Oxford ; by 23rd inst., for the | 


erection in timber of various station-houses on 


the Lancashire and Yorkshire and other rail- | 


ways; by 7th June, for the erection of book- 


ing-offices at Wellington station, Leeds; also, | 
by 29th inst., for a supply of 20,000 sleepers | 
for the Brighton Railway: and by 3ist, for a | 


supply of paint, &c. for the East-India 
House. 

IMPROVEMENTS AT SLOUGH.—A corre- 
spondent informs us that the foundation-stone 
of the new building for the Slough Mechanics’ 
Institute was laid on the 27th ult. by Mr. J.T. 
Bedborough, of Upton Park, Bucks, in the 


presence of a great number of the inhabitants | 


of Slough and its neighbourhood. The new 
edifice, from the design of Mr. Wigginton, jun., 
architect, of Slough, is to be erected in Church- 
street. It is Italian, with a campanile at the 
south-east corner, inwhich are the entrance-hall, 
staircase, and rooms for a person in charge of 
the premises. The body comprises a lecture- 
room, which may be extended, 36 x 21 x 19 
high, reading-room, 17 X 14 (passage 4 ft. 
wide) ; committee and discussion class-room, 
21 ft. x 14 ft. The reading-room can be 


| thrown into the lecture-room, giving a length 


of 50 ft. 6 in. The committee-room can also 


| be made a gallery ina few minutes, thus giving 


accommodation, in case of emergency, to about 
350 persons. The president, Sir John Her- 
schel, was prevented from attending. The 
Institute is in a flourishing condition, notwith- 
standing it has been established only fourteen 
months. The gas-works are to be com- 
menced immediately. The following is the list 
of tenders sent in for the brickwork and tank ; 
Stacey (Eton) ...........025 £900 
Bedborough (Windsor) ...... 840 
Snowball (Slough) .......... 784 
The last having withdrawn his tender the 
‘The extensive altera- 








when finished, it will be second to few in the 
metropolis. The foundation-stone of Coln- 
brook New Church was laid on Tuesday, 
April 25th, by Col. Clinton, proxy for Lady 
Montagu. Mr. Ferrey is the architect; Mr. 
Taylor, of Chertsey, the builder. The drain- 
age at Windsor Castle is in a very forward 
state. The whole will be ready for her Majesty 
by the 1st of June. 

LAMP-LIGHTING BY ELECTRICITY was one 
of our own little fleet of pioneering skiffs of 
suggestion, cast adrift upon the broad sheet of 
the press, to visit many mental sources of 
originative discovery, and to return to us, 
‘after many days,” laden with practical fruits. 
And accordingly, we find that this light little 
bark has been visiting Leeds, where it has 








shipped something practical, or definite at least, | 


in a plan proposed to the Leeds Town Coun- 
cil by a Mr. Joseph Southwood, who confi- 
dently asserts, according to the Leeds Intelli- 
gencer, that by this practical plan of his, “all 
the public lamps of the town may be simul- 
taneously lighted and extinguished, without 
the intervention of lamp-lighters traversing the 


| streets with their ladders,””—and that “ by elec- 


tricity, conveyed by a single continuous wire to 
every lamp; and moreover, by the same agent 
and by means of the same wire, the lamps are 
to be cleaned. Thus the work that now fully 
employs a number of men may be performed 
by one person, occupying him only a few 
minutes daily.” And moreover, that by this 
said plan, “any number of towns, or all the 
towns of the kingdom, might be embraced and 
illuminated simultaneously by the same galvanic 
battery.” 


Prosectep Works.—Advertisements have | 


STATIONARY STATE OF METROPOLITAN 
| IMpRovEMENTS.—In reply to a question put 
| by Sir R. H. Inglis, in the House of Commons, 
in which he reminded the House that the em- 
bankment of the river from Vauxhall to Chel- 
sea, the Pimlico and Westminster improve- 


vicinity of the Palace, were recommended in 
five different reports of Commissioners, and 
approved by Government, but not carried out, 
to the serious loss and injury of many pro- 
prietors,—Lord Morpeth candidly pleaded the 
want of money as the simple but conclusive 
| reason. All that could be fairly relied on had 
been anticipated, his lordship said, for the 
four main lines from the docks to Spitalfields, 
Coventry-street, Oxford-street East, and 
Endell-street. Some detail was then entered 
into respecting Chelsea and Battersea-park, 
and the proposed improvements between Spital- 
| fields Church and Shoreditch, but unfortu- 
nately the noise of the House, not unusual 
| when art or improvements are talked of, 
drowned the statement. 





INsTITUTION oF CrviL ENGINEERS.—On 
| the 9th inst. the paper read was “ Observations 
on the causes that are in constant operation 
tending to alter the outline of the coasts of 
Great Britain, to affect the entrances of rivers 
and harbours, and’to form shoals and deeps in 
the bed of the sea,”’ by Mr. J. T. Harrison. 
After noticing the gradual deterioration which 
the harbours of Great Britain are undergoing, 
the paper gave, as the causes of these effects— 
| The action of fresh water—of the tidal wave— 
| the wind waves and springs, and atmospheric 
changes, dwelling principally upon the tidal 
and wind waves. ‘The summary of the argu- 
ments was, that the observed changes in our 
coasts and the mouths of the rivers, were the 
result of the combined action of the wind 
waves and of the tidal waves, and the attention 
of engineers was particularly directed to these 
actions in different localities, in order that by 
presenting to the institution the result of their 
observations, an invaluable collection of re- 
corded facts might be assembled, which would 
be of great benefit to the profession and to the 
scientific world. 


A Sanitary ALDERMAN.—A series of 
questions and answers on the subject of sani- 
tary reform have lately been published. ‘The 
following is from the list belonging to a certain 
town in Warwickshire.—‘“ Q. Is there in the 
town any person who would be considered an 
authority with reference to sanitary works, and 
whom the townspeople would trust with the 
immediate expenditure of their own money on 
such works.— A. Yes, one of the aldermen, 
a cheesemonger; but he is opposed to the 
appointment of a town surveyor, on the score 
of economy, and to all improvements that 
require increased expenditure; and, particu- 
larly, ‘ he does not see no use in baths and 
washhouses, inasmuch as a friend of his never 
washed for twenty years, and was never none 
the worse.’” 


Govut.—This term is generally explained a 
drain, and Ray gives it as a Somersetshire 
word, “ Gowts, canales, cloacew, seu sentina 
subterranee.”—* English Words ;” 1674, p. 
67. It is still retained in use in Lincolnshire, 
not merely in that sense, but also applied to a 
sliding door at the extremity of a drain, by 
means of which the water is retained in the 
drain in a dry season, and let off in a time of 
| flood. ‘“ Goutes, sinks, vaults: Bristol is 
eminent for these goufes or subterraneous 
vaults, by reason of which they draw all things 
on sledges, for fear the shaking of cart-wheels 
should loosen these arches.’’ — “ Kennet’s 
MS. Glossary.” Kennet also informs us that 
a “wide ditch or water-course that empties 
itself into the sea, is called in Romney Marsh 
a gut.” These terms are doubtlessly connected 
with each other, and with the word as it 
occurs in the Prompt. Parv., ““ Gote or water 
schetelys, aguagium.”” Dugdale, in his “ His- 
tory of Imbanking,” 1662, p. 243, mentions 
“ the erecting of two new gotes at Skirbek and 
Laugare, for drayning the waters out of South 
Holland and the fens.’’* 





* From “Contributions to English Philology,’ by Mr. 
Halliwell, in the May number of the Journal of the 
Archeological Association. The number contains, among 
other papers, some interesting details of the Roman build. 
ings found in Thames-street. 





ments, and the sewerage and drainage in the. 
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TENDERS 


For erecting a new church at Alderwasley, in the county 
of Derby ; architect, Mr, H.J. Stevens, Derby. The quan- 
tities were taken out by Mr. James Wale, sarveyor. 

Elliott and Lilley, Sheasham...... £3,831 
John Wood, Derby .............. 2,800 
Geo. Thompson, Derby .......... 2,795 
Edwin Thompson, Derby ........ 2,620 


Jas. E. Hall, Nottingham (accepted) 2,249 
For a house at Penshurst, Kent (for Mr. F. R. Leek); 
Mr. Donaldson, architect. Quantities taken out by Mr. 
Gritten :— 


WII: on asc dcstoaraes £2,135 14 6 
Haward and Nixon ........ 2,057 0 0 
Locke and Nesham ........ 2,040 0 0 
MC incisudes vaweth seen 2,037 0 0 
PR cap k cuir caxdes eens cb 2,033 0 6 
Lawrence and Sons ....... 1,840 0 0 
* PER ar Serene 1,820 0 6 
PE 3 bn G0 wwadavdasdes sa 1,740 0 0 


For alteration and addition at Sadler’s Wells Theatre; 
Mr. R. Tress, architect :-— 


OIE oa vcore seinen .. €2,049 0 6 
OR EE re et ae 1,931 10 0 
Pollock and@ Co. .....c<cccee 1,878 0 0 
SI. o ioe vcunuéedeeisass 1,864 0 0 
ARRAS 1,797 @ 0 
WOE cadteccassssca - 1,507 0 0 
WRONONES Hi ivcnsnendass 1,469 0 6 





MEETINGS OF SCIENTIFIC BODIES 
Held during the ensuing week. 
Tuespay, May 22.—Institution of Civil Engineers, 8 p.m. 
WEDNESDAY, 24.—Society of Arts, 8 p.m. 
Tuvurspay, 25.—Royal Society, 83 p.m. ; Society of Anti- 
quaries, 8 P.M. 
Fripay, 26.—Archzological Association, 84 p.m.; Archi- 
tectural Association. 
SATURDAY, 27.—Institute of Fine Arts, 8 p.m. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





“* Metropolitan Benefit Societies’ Asylum.’’—In com- 
pliance with a request, we sent a properly qualified reporter 
to the dinner on Tuesday, but he finding a marked difference 


made between himself and the reporters of some of the daily | 


papers, a difference which he viewed asa slight offered to the 


paper he represented, forthwith very properly left the room. | 
** Compo Moulds.’’—A correspondent asks what wood is | 
most suitable for moulds for cement, and what will prevent | 


the cement from sticking to them. 

Received.—“ C, B. E.”” (a solution has appeared) ; “ Old 
M?..” *£.4.%, “RO,” “Re” “eae 
** H. and N.”’ (shall hear); “* D.C.,”’ “J.G.” (we snall 
be glad to receive the description); ‘‘ D. W. Y.,”’ ‘“‘W. B.’’ 
; ‘ E. W. and Son ”’ (we cannot speak of 
** A Real Surveyor,”’ ‘‘ A. Z.’’ (de- 
clined with thanks); ‘‘C. V.” (next week); ‘“‘G. W.,”’ 


(we do not know 
our own knowledge) ; 


** Subscriber,’’ ‘‘ Four Years’ Subscriber’’ (we have not | 


time); ‘‘ E. A.’ (the church in question has been men- 
tioned more than once); ‘‘ M. W.,” ‘' J.C.’ (thanks,— 
the drawings shall be returned); ‘‘C. H.’’ ‘‘ Booke of 
Sundry Draughtes, Principally Serving for Glasiers ;’’ by H. 
Shaw, F.S.A. ( Pickering). 

‘* Books, Prices, and Addresses.”,—We have not time to 
point out books or find addresses. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 





MORTGAGE AND ANNUITY OFFICE, No. 123, 
CHANCERY-LANE. | 

ERSONS requiring LOANS by way of 

MORTGAGE, or otherwise, upon any available security, 

may at all times procure an advance to the extent of from £100 to 

£150,000, or so much as the property will bear, by applying to Mr. 
BRAY, yor. at the offices as above. 

N.B, " sxpedite the pres uration, personal application at the 

office would in all eases be better, the party bringing with tiem 

the abstract of tit lans, &c 









MA SON begs to call the attention of the 


@F ¢ Nobility and Gentry to his superior Collection of Terrace 


Pieces, Garden and Pleasure Ground Vases, Flower Pots, Foun- | 


tains, Ac. &c. Also Architects, Surveyors, and Builders to a great 


variety of Perforated Ornaments, for Parapets, Balconies, Terraces, | 


anl Garden Walls. Capitals, Trusses, Consols, Chimney Shafts, and 
o hor Ornaments, &c. Coats of Arms finished in a superior manner, 


ali at half the usual price.—25, Providence-row, Finsbury-square, | 


from Albion Wharf, Blackfriars-bridge. 





gREAT BRITAIN MUTUAL LIFE! 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY, and INDIA and LONDON 
LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 14, Waterloo-place, and 79 
King William-street, City 


The CHISHOLM, Erchless Castle, Inverness-shire. and Chapel- 


treet. Grosvenor-p'ace, London, Chairman 


RICHARD HARTLEY KENNEDY, Esq. (late Physician-Gene- | 
ral. Bombay), Deputy-Chairman of the Oriental Bank, Resington | 


Lodge, Notting-hill, Deputy-Chairman. 
GREAT BRITAIN MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 

This Society is established upon the most approv ed principles of 
the mutual system. dividing the whole of the profits among the 
members; and allows credit for half the amount of the first five 
annual premiums : 

The first division of profits will be in the vear 1849 

Proposals of every description entertained, involving the contin. 
gency of human life. 

INDIA AND LONDON LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 

Capri an, 250.0001, rx 5,000 Saares oF 34. RACH. 
This Company assures the lives of healthy persons in any part of 


the world, at a: low rates of premium as can be taken consistently | 


with perfect security; whilst. for the ace mamodation of the 
assured, a half premium table (No. 2) has been constructed on a 


plan peculiar to this office, and affording great advantages to par- | 


ties assuring for short periods, with the option of continuing for 
the remainder of life. . 

Also invalid lives, whether afflicted with mental or bodily 
infirmities. 


And lives of naval and military officers and civilians in | 


India. in any of the Colonies. or other parts of the world. 
Annuities granted, and eudowments for widows and children. 


London, 14, Waterloo-place. A. BR. IRVINE, Manager 


The following examples show how small a weekly sum will | 


secure the benefit of Life Assurance fur 1001. :— 

WITH PROFITS. | WITHOUT PROFITS 
Atage of ® about 16d. per week. At age of ®, about 8d. per week. 
” ” ~ «In w» od. 


e ” 


‘apie? > 1 
a) Me ee. Ff o a @ mae @ 


ESSRS. WOOD & Co., DECORATIVE 
RTISTS. SIGN and GLASS WRITERS, GRAIN ERS, 


A 
HOUSE PAINTE 
REPAIRS 4 a aud GENERAL CONTRACTORS 


70, York-road, Lambeth ; and 
h ; and 38, Cross-street, 





HEAP ORNAMENTAL GLASS.—I beg 
toinform my friends and the public, that I have now com- 
pleted a new ENGIN E, and, owing to the facility with which [ can 


ably. The prices are now from ONE SHIL 





execute orders, 1 am enabled to reduce Aya } 
UN. 


SUP., 
and borders from SIXPENCE PER FOOT RUN large quan- 
| tity of the cheapest patterns always in stock. Em 
| painted work on the most moderate terms—CHARLES LONG, 
| No.l, King-street. er-street, Portman-square.—Cash only. 


WINDOW GLAss.—THOMAS MIL- 

LINGTON beers to inform the Trade and Consumers that 

he has a large Stock of Sheet-tilass on hand, which he will supply 

in 200-feet cases, delivered free in London for 428 6d. per case, or 
cut to size, 3d. per foot.— Address, 87, Bishopsgate-street-without. 


INDOW-GLASS, VARNISH- 


COLOU RS, and PLUMBERS’ BRASS-WORK. 








plying the above articles of the best materials and upon the lowest 
| terms for cash. 

CKOWN, SHEET, and PLATE GLASS, in any quantity; 
VARNISH : fine Vak or Wainscot, 10s; Carriage, 13s per gallon ; 
White Lead, 274, and Colours and Brushes ; Water Closets com- 
plete, 30s. ; Lifting Pumps and Cocks of every description. 

Milk Pans; Propagating, Bee, and Cacumber Glasses ; Paper- 
hangings from la per piece upwards, of very superior description. 


{ NION PLATE-GLASS COMPANY.— 
. Architects, Builders and the Trade generally are solicited 
to inspect the quality, colour and subst factured by this 
Company. To encourage the use of Plate Glass for glazing, a fur- 
ther reduction in price taken place on the quality used for the 


purpose. 

ROUGH PLATE GLASS supplied 3, 3-8, 4, and 4 inch thick. 
Particular attention is soquected to the superior colour and even- 
ness of this article. 

LONDON WAREHOUSE, 99, Hatton Garden, Holhorn. 
H. CHRISTIE, Agent. 


r La hl ‘ sce al ¥ 
TAINED GLASS.—To the Clergy and 
_Architects.—Mr. WILMSHU R&T begs to inform the Clergy, 
Architects, &c.,that he has opened a room containing a variety of 
| specimens of PAINTED GLASS, suitable for Gothic Church deeo- 
| ration, via, subjects, single figures of the Evangelists, and other 
Saints (some having canopies and pedestals}, with numerous 
| emblems ; and examples of Windows, suitable for churches of 











various periods of architecture; also, specimens of Dluminated | 


| Tablets. 

Mr. WILMSHU RST solicits the inspection of the above by all 
interested in church embellishment at his residence, No. 13, Foley- 
place, Langham-place. 





| CHAS. WM. WATERLOW, 


MANUPACTURER 

| of Sashes and Frames, and Joiner 
to the Trade, 121, Bunhill-row, 

Finsbury - square. —Well-season 

materials, superior workmanship, 

lowest prices. — Upwards of 400 

DOOKS, and a large variety of 


Sashes and Frames, always on sale. 
i Glazed goods securely packed for 











the country. Steam-struck Mould- 
ings in any quautity.—N.B. This 
Establishment is worth the notice 
of all engaged in building. 

















bed 





o 


SHOP FRONTS, SASHES AND FRAMES, DOORS, & 
MADE FOR THE TRADE. 


JOHNSON and PASK, > 
1, Amwell-street. Clerkenwell, 71 
near the New River Head, =| /__} 
Beg to inform the Trade,and || 
the Building Public in general, (} 
that they continue to mannfac- 
ture Sashes and Frames, Shop 
Fronts, Doors, and all other 
kinds of Joiners’ work, on the 
lowest possible scale of prices. 
All kinds of Wainscot and Ma- 
hogany work done in the ve 
best manner ; French polished, || 
and carefully wry for the —— 
j country.—A full list of prices 
| forwarded by return of post, to any part of the country. 


| a 7 Tr 1. > 7 rH 
| FMPORTANT TO THE BUILDING 
WORLD. — G. HILL, No. 8, Queen’srow. Pentonvilie-hill, 
MANUFACTURER of SASHES and FRAMES and DOORS for 
the TRADE ; 14-inch Ovlo Sashes and Frame, with oak sink Sills, 
prepared to hang double, at Sd. per foot ; super 23-inch ditto, at 104. ; 
1j-inch 4-panel doors, at 6d.; 2-inch ditto. at 7jd.—The materials 
and workmanship warranted ; if not approved of the money re- 
turned.—Country orders punctually attended to. 


7 ” ‘ 
R. ARNOTT’S CHIM- 

NEY VENTILATOR 
_ F. EDWARDS, Stove Maker to her Ma- 
jesty, #, Poland street, Oxford street, begs 
to call the attention of Architects, Build- 
ers, (ins-fitters and the Public, to the truly 
invaluable advantages to be derived from 
the use of Dr. Arnott’s Valve for the Ven- 

tilation of Rooms of every description. 

Prices from 7s. 6d. to 20a. each. A pros- 
pectus, containing full particulars, to be 





















{ 














| 





had on application. 
SMOKY CHIMNEYS—NO CURE, NO PAY. 
Twenty-five years’ extensive experience in all the branches of a 
stove manufacturing business, and the cure of smoky chimneys of 
every description, fully justifies F. E. in stating that he can under- 
take the cure of smoky chimneys ou the above equitable terms. 








ape 
Bp Mer any Ropal 
PBajesty’s Letters Patent. 


GLASS VENTILATORS FOR WINDOWS. 
BAlLiie’s Patent Transparent Slide Valve 


VENTILATORS, supplied ata reduction of 40 per‘cent. 
from the original Tarift. Their extensive and successful applica- 
tion to public offices. bed-rooms, and the cure of smokey chimneys, 


| prove their great utility. Coloured Glass of every tint at wholesale 


prices. — Designs and estimates for church and ornamental windows 
forwarded on application to EDWARD BAILLIE, Glass Painter, 
Stainer, aod Embosser, 188, Cumberland Market, s-park, 
| London, where specimens are to be seen. 


ENTILATION. — FAIRS’ PATENT 
TRANSPARENT VENTILATORS.—The progressive in- 
erease in the use of this invention during seve yeare’ trial, in 
which it has had to contend with many imitations, encourages 
Proprietors te recommend it with coufidence to the Public gene- 


| rally, and to the Building Trade in particular, to whom they are 


| now enabled to offer grester inducements for tee Por the 
CURE of SMOKY CHIMNEYS, and the tho but safe aud 
| agreeable, Ventilation of Apartments, Offices, &c., this invention 
| is unequalled; and its general adoption in the Royal Palaces, the 
| Public Offices, Banking howses, Insurance Offices, and in the dining- 
| rooms and other apartments in the houses of the nobility and 
gentry, are sufficient evidence of its efficacy. 
| _ Orders received by PAIRS and Co, No. 139, New Bond-street ; 
BUNNETT and CORPE, No. 2, Lombard-street; and at the 
| Manufactory, 15, Gillingham-street, Pimlico. 4 
N.B. ental Zinc Sashes and Casements for Gothic Win- 
| dows, Stained Glass, &, 


| Moul which are finished with 


PREPARED FLOORING BOARDS. 


LWAYS ON SALE, & Large Assort- 

of DRY PREPARED @ BOARDS 

pas tN ol ae ey nee 
TIMBEM, DEALS OAK PLAN Ks. SCANTLINGS, BASIL 


& 
A at W. CLEAVES Timber Yard. Wilton-road, Pimlico 
(late C. Moore and Son), and Great Smith-street, Westminster.— 
Mouldings prepared by h ¥. 


ALFRED (ROSLING begs to inform the 
‘ousumers generaily, cops cons: aotly 
tnd Matched Boarding: planed ton parailet breaath and thicken, 


AT REDUCED 
PRICES, 








Boardi ——— 

| and fit for immediate use ; fie 0 vey ef manne eranen 
and atte te 

, Bankside, and 


Cu 
L | every dimension, M . Cedar, 
| . THOS. MILLINGTON, 87, Bishopsgate-street Without, London, | Booch Oak, &¢., i ae 
| begs to inform the Trade, and consumers generally, that he is sup- | 





ality of workmanship Southwark Brice W hart 
p--s 
dia Barge Whart, U pper Ground-street, Blackfriars i 


T ADAMS (from Byron and Co.), late 8. 
N 


© Dare. MAHOGAN Y and TIMBER MERCHANT. Bermond- 

sev New Sot Som te Bricklayers’ Arma SEASONED FLOUK- 
ING, MATCH-BOARDING FIT FOR IMMEDIATE USE, and 
MOULDINGS p d hi Deals and Scantling of 
‘ood, Wainsest, Elm, 
‘ boards, veneers, and logs ; Pantile, Vak 

and Fir —— = heelwrights’ Goods All sawn and prepared 








goods delivered of ‘ timber). charged 
| mill prices. Very ~—iaiatehee waite = 





MUIRS 
PATENT 


PLANING 
MACHINE. 


SAW MILLS, GILLINGHAM-STREET, PIMLICO. 
(TIMBER of any size, PLANK, DEALS, 


and BATTENS, &.. Sawn on the most approved principle 


oe =~ The Mills hy aie dead oe and 
. i ave na ion 
oui rr. pom heing connected with the Thames by the Grosvenor 
2. fetched from the docks and home free of 
Address to er = SOUTHAM, 
Ww 
Gillingham-street, Pimlico, 
N.B. Estimates given for Sawing and Planing 








TIMBER AND DEAL SAWING AND PLANING MILI, 
Belvidere-rond, Lambeth, near Waterioo-bridge 


HE GENERAL WOOD - CUTTING 


COMPANY continue to receive the most satisfactory awsu- 
rances from all who have given their improved machinery a trial, 
that there is no method of preparing floor-bcards, matched linings, 
ekirtings, &c ., by which accuracy, despatch, and economy of mate- 
rial are so certainly obtained. In shooting, or groving and tonguec- 
ing a board (although curved), the machine follows the —_ 
removing no more than the skin of the wood, and by the use of a 
peculiar saw for deep cutting, the board comes off with a perfect 
surface, thus obviating the necessity of reducing its thickness in 
order to plane out the hollows The Compeny being neither 
builders nor timber merchanta, unconnected with any trade but 
that of sawing and planing, and depending solely on the public for 
@ moderate interest on their capital, are determined. by an axsi- 
duous att-ntion to the interests of their customers, both as regards 
workmanship and general business arrangemeuts, to merit a conti- 
nuance of their support. 






oF em wh i 
re eG 
OOD THOROUGHLY SEASONED 


in DAYS instead of YEARS, by DAVISON and 
SYMINGTON’S PATENTED PROCESS, at the Patent Desic- 
eating Company's Establishment (for Seasoning, Sawing, and 
Planing Wovd), at the Grand Surrey Mills, immediately adjoining 
the Commercial and East Country Docks, Rotherhithe. The new 
process ensures the entire removal of moisture, hardens the gums 
prevents further shrinkage, and strengthens the fibre. — Por scale of 
prices, or license to work the ag or any farther information, 
addrem, post-paid, or apply to W. H. TANQU ERAY, Secretary at 
the temporary offices of the Company, 38, New Broad-street, City 


, a" ‘ " P 

ORWAY DEALS, with Cuts in, 120 Deals 

of 12 feet long 3 inches thick —9 cuts in White, 24. ; White, 

with 3 cuts, 1. ; Yellow, with 3 cuts, 2%; 3 cuta in Vellow, 2% 

To be ins where the deals are landed, ex “ Prinds Christian 

Auguste,” in New Yard, West India Export Dock.—Apply by letter, 

to HL J. ALSING, 3, Printers’-piace, near St. James's Church, 
Bermondsey. 

N.B.—Terms, CASH PAYMENT. 











OOFING SLATES.—Present Cash Prices 


for the best BANGOR BLUE SLATES on the Wharf, viz 
slates o 





uchesses, per M of 1,200 slates ...... £0 6 
Marchionesses, ditto -m ews 
Countesses, ditto . 610 6 
Viscoumtesses, ditto .......-..-ccceuee 4 6 


Wide Ladies. Ladies, &e. 
JAMES KAYE, Merchant, Pimlico 
N.B. Bricks, Tiles, Chimney-pots, Cement, Lime, Stone, &c. &e. 





BRICKS, of superior Taig Moulded Bricks to any 
—Apply to Mr. BENJAMIN GOUGH, 9, Newington- 
e Newington butts. y 
N.B. Cowley and Kent Bricks of every deseription, and Kentish 
Rag-stone direct from the Quarries. 





“> SPO > ’ cE CS 

O all CONSUMERS of FIRE BRICKS, 

FIRE CLAN, &£¢—HARPERS and MOORE, of the Deiph 

Fire Clay and Brick Works, Stourbridge, beg to inform ail con- 

sumers of Fire Bricks, that they have always on hand a ceneral 

assortment of Fire Bricks, Lumps, Burrs, rriea, &e.. &.. at 

their Deptt, No. Wharf, City-hasin, City-rond. Also, Clay 

Retorts for Gas Work, made of every size and form, with a general 

stock of Crucibles or Casting Pots, for Brass Founders, Metal 
Refiners, &c., &c. 


m ae 
of every quality always on hand at the wharf as above. Goods 
made to at a short notice. Patent corn<irying malting 
tiles. Lime, sand, gravel, bricks and tiles of every description ; 
Putch clinkers, house sand ‘red and white), moulding ditto, & 
&-. Fire Bricks ti Hy 4 — river, and oe 
siderable saving to purchasers quantities ing 
them from the ships 

















ARCHITECTURAL ENRICHMENTS. 
IELEFELD’S IMPROVED PAPIER 
MACHE, which has bese almost oe Fy - is 
—y hy Fy gh 4 Ay 
, and by the most eminent architects of the 
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PY BRITISH and FOREIGN LETTE ‘Rs | 


PATENT. —To Builders, Masons, and Uthera.--LICENCES | 
GRANTED for the use of HUTCHISON'S PATENT, for Indu- | 
rating Stone. ¢ alk Plaster of Paris Works, Carton. Roof Sheeting, | 

also for Hu tehison’s Marble and Stone Sawing Frame.— For 
further particulars apply to Messrs HUTCHISON, WILPORD, 
and Co.. East Temple Chambers, 2, Whitefriars- street, London 


PPROTOXIDE PAINT, for Stucco Fronts, 
kwork, and Wood Manufactured only by 
CHARLES FRANCIS and SONS, ¢ ement Wi orks, Nine Elms. 


YODD’S. PATENT METAL LIC 
PROTOXIDE PAINT, for Stuceo Fronts, Brickwork, 

lron, Wood, and every description of Painting. 
been most severely tested for nearly four years, ! 


by men of great ex 


perience, and has been extensively —— under the superintendence 


of Are hitects, Fugineers, and Surveyors of the greatest eminence 
aidresed to Mr. B TODD, 23, Dean-street, Soho, 
Lon ad mn. 


TKINSON’S CEMENT. — WILLIAM 

WOOD, Jun., Sten ufacts urer of Koman, Portland, and 

Bath Cement, Blue Lias rks, CHURCH STREERT, 

ROTHERHITHE, Sole Consiznee for Atkinson's Cement,—(rey 
Stone Lime Depét. Cement Chimney-pots of every pattern. 

EENE’S PATENT MARBLE CEMENT 


forms an exceedingly hard and indestructible Stneco, which 


(rrdets to he 





may either be prepared for paint, or finished in imitation of stone, | 


by the addition of Portland or other stone dust. 
It isa cheap and efficient substitute in place 
architrave, and other mouldings, in its application for which pur 
poses it checks the progress of Pire and the attacks of Vermin 
Patentees and sole “Manuf turers, J. B,. WHITE and BONS, 
Millbank-street, Westminster, and Seel-street, Liverpool 


mp , — » ST rT one . 2 
ORTLAND CEMENT.—Testimonials 
received from all quarters prove this CEMENT to possess 
the rare property of withstanding the severest frost, and to be con- 
sequently superior to every other for hydraulic purposes—such as 
the Building and Lining of Reservoirs, Cisterna, Paths. Fishpondas, 
&-. For External Piastering and Ornamental Castings, it requires 
neither Colour nor Paint; it never vegetates, and will carry from 
three to four times its own body of san 
Manufacturers, J. B. WHITE and SONS, Millba 
minster, 


, . ‘wD NT 

ORTLAND CEMENT, solely Manufac- 

tured by W. ASPDIN, Son pede Patentee This Cement has 
heen proved, for upwards of twenty years in the Thames Tunnel, 
to resist the action of water; it is are mger in its cementitious 
qualities, harder, and more durable than any other description of 
Cement ; it does not vegetate, oxydate, or turn green; nor is it 
affected by any atmospheric influence whatever, the climate resist- 
ing alike the action of frost and beat. It is manufactured to set in 
from five to sixty minutes. For all purposes that Cement is appli 
cable the Proprietors challenge competition.—Orders received by 
- ee ROBINS, ASPDIN. and Company, at their Manufactory 

Northfleet, Kent, and their Wharf, Great Se votland yard, Whitehall 


STEEL. -YARD 








nk-street, West- 








RE MOVED FROM 5 . MAIDEN 
UPPE RK THAMES-STRE 

To ARCHITECTS, ENGINEERS, BULLDERS, Masons, Plas- 

terers,and Painters, Merchants, Shippers, and the Public in 
general 

rc ZO ‘ ry ‘ry? wyrir? “set 

OHNS and CO/’S PATENT STUCCO 

e CEMENT, for outside Plastering—-pe rfect ly resembles Stone 

utterly resists Wet—does not d ur by Damp wants no 








disc 











Paint—never cracks or blisters—adheres to any substance without 
previous preparation —is not affected by Frost or Heat—may be ex- 
ported to every Cl sit improves hy Age—it is the only Cement 


nm 
that is a prompt an fect remedy for internal Damp Walls— it is 


very cheap, a 
Iso may be obtained, 
JOHNS and CO’S STONE ¢ 
PAINT, expressly for Painting « ver Ex xteriors 0 
e toman or other Cements 

his P AINT having an ath 
I ing the suction, thereby 
roof against Ww. att ver, and in the finish prod: 
ike effect, produceable by no other Paint whatever 
and may be used by any Painter in any climate, even in the mo ist 
exposed marine situations.—Specimens may be seen, and a Prospec- 
tus fully describing the Cement and its mode of application, may 
be hac of Johns and (Co., at 22, Steel yard ; or the Manufactory, 


Plymouth, 
MARTIN'S FIRE-PROOP AND ORNAMENTAL CEMENT. 
_ bd NEU AT + 
AUTION.—Messrs. STEVENS and SON 
Patentees, beg to caution their friends and the trade generally 
against confounding this invaluable Cement with others, erro- 
neously said to be of the same description. 8. and 8. pledge them- 
selves that MARTIN'S CEMENT is totally dissimilar in composi- 
tion and manufacture from every other,.and being a neutral com- 
pound, is not only free from chemical agency upon any substance 
with which it may come in contact, but completely resists the ac- 
tion of the strongest acids. They feel it a duty to direct attention 
to the following properties, whic an it exclusively possesses : 
1 It rapidly acquires the hardness of stone. 
& Unlike other internal cements, its harduess is uniform through- 
out its entire thickness, 
3. Its surface (which may 








be made equal to that of the finest 
ANY 1 


marble! NEVER THROWS OUT SALT. and will receive 
paint in four days, without peeling, i en put ape dry “work 
It is peculiarly adapted as an internal stucco for walls, skirti ings, 


architraves, mouldings, and enrichments of all ‘ki nds, to all of which 
purposes it has been extensively applied by Mr. Thomas Cubitt, 
on the Grosvenor estate, &e. 

For the above pur; 
being more economical an 
vermin 

For the floors of halls and fire-proof warehouses, jits lightness, 
durability, and unif rim surface give it an immense ads antage over 
stone, being, at the same time, much more economical. The most 
satisfactory references can be given. To be had of the P atentees, 
Plaster of Paris and Cement Manufacturers, 186, DRURY LANE 

Agent for lave rpool and Manchester, Mr. R. F 
place, Liverpor 








voses, it p SRERSES great advantages over we ods, 
durable, resisting fire, damp, and 


ALS 

R Purfleet Wharf, E: aris 
keeps a large stock of Rain Pipes, 
round and ©. G, Gutters, Socket Pines for Water or Gas, Planch 
Pipes, Sash Weights, and other Castings; Iron Work for Baker’s 
Ovens of every description, fitted complete, to be had in sets or in 
parte. 
extent 


Railing Bars, Sink and Stable Traps and Gratings, Air Bricks, | 
Coal Platea, & 
diameter, with Bends, Branches. Syphons, an¢ 
also Hot-water Pipes, with all the usual connections 
Stock of the above Castings at JONES'S Iron Bridge Wharf, No. 
6, Bankside, Southwark 


This Paint has | 


Martin's-lane, and 118, 
| eight years’ experience his DRY METER to be unrivalled, begs to 
1 Say. » 
and are never affected by Heat, Damp, or Frost. 
tained on Hire ofall the Gas C ompanies who s 
Customers. 
Bi actory 


of wood for skirting, | 
j 


168, DRURY-LANE, and CHARLES-STREET, DRURY-LANE. 


Solicits the attention 
PATTERNS for CAS i 
sisting of tnose for every purpose, either structural or ornamental. | 

Wheel Pinion and Steam-Engine Patterns; Range Stove and 
Hot Plate Metal 


Bricks, Sash W eights, &e. &e. 
r internal work, 
of Ironwork, 


every attention to quality an: ae dispate h 


MH REGISTERED VALVE. HYDRAU- 








w ater from 7s_ 6d to St. Sa. ; by 
Engineer and Fountain 
sunk and bor ng execute tm tov 


\ 7 ARMING es means of the 


fully to inform th 
warming of churches, hot houses, &¢ 
most simple and durable construc tion, which the y can warrant 
to keep in order any length of time, and which is capable of 
effectually w arming buildings of any magnitude in a most econo 
mical manner 


CAST-IRON PIPES, IRON WORK FOR OVENS, &e. 
PES, &c.—F. A. TIDDEMAN, | 


City, near Blackfriars-bri 
Heads, Shoes, Elbows, &., ace, 





TO BUILDERS, ARCHITECTS, &c. 


“NALS, and every description of Builders’ 

RONMONGERY, su lowest Birmingham 
Prices, by FREDERICK "BL H, Patent Cut-Nail Manufacturer 
| and General Factor, Edmond. . Birrsingham. 


*,* Lists of Prices forwarded upon application. 





Prices equal to all competition. Contracts taken to any | 


AIN-WATER PIPES. Heads, Shoes, | 


and Elbows, Half-round and 0 G Gutters, Sash Weights, | 


; Gas and Water Pipes from | pa. to . in. in 
mp Columns; 


YO GAS COMPANIES, Gas Fitters, and 2 


Gas Consumers. 
Argyle-street, Glasgow, having proved by 
defying injurious Gas, 
They may be ob- 
upply Meters to their 
Testimonials of great value may be obtained at either 





that nearly 2).000 are now in use, 








MIT H and ENG L i SH, 
ENGINEERS, BUILDERS’ MACHINI 
IRON and BRASS FOCNDERS, and GENERAL 
MANUFACTURE 
PRINCES STREBT, LEIC ESTER SQU ARE, LONDON. 


,DRY, 9, Brick-lane, Old- 


J.J. It IN ES having made great additions | 





RON FOUN 


street, St 


Luke's. 
to his STOCK OF PATTERNS, begs to inform the Trade, that he 
can now supply them with Plain and Ornamental Iron Columns, 
Girders, Railings, Gates, lron Coping, Balconies, Window Guards, 
Verandahs, Ornamental Staircase Panels, Iron Staircases, Tomb 
Enclosures, Trellis Panelling, Lamp and other Brackets, Canti- | 
levers, Newel Bars, Water Closet Work, Area Gratings, Fly and | 
other Wheels, Wheel Plates, &c | 
BAKERS OVEN WORK, Forge Backs and Troughs, Rain 
Water Pipes and Gutters, Sash Weights, Furnace Bars, Stoves, 
Ranges, & 


, always in stock 


IRON 





FOUNDRY, 


JOSEPH GLOVER, 


of the Trade to his extensive Stock of 
TINGS of EVERY DESCRIPTION, con- 


A stock of Rain-Water Pipes, Plain and O G Guttering, Air 


A very superior « lescri ption of Soot Door, particularly suitable 
wing perfectly secure, and not unsightly. 

TIMA TESsiv n for IKON ROOFING and every description 
som plete to specification, and the work executed with 





LOVER'S POUNDRY, 
68, DRURY- LANE. and C HARLES-STREET. 








LIC RAMS, FOUNTAIN BAS INS, in Iron; Water- 
els, Steam-engines,,&c.; Pamps for deep Wells, & Liquid 
ps; Fountain Jets of every josign ; De Baths 





every other description, erected and heated on sc ientitic prin- 

: Butldis ngs h eated by Hot Water; Kitchens fitted up in the 
roncmical plan, both as regards Fuel and Trouble ; Table 
vantains to pt Scented Water during Dessert ; Analysis of 
FREEMAN ROE, Hydrantic 
Maker, No. 76, Strand, London.— Wells 
n and country 





} cirealtion i 

BU RBLDGE and HEALY beg respect- 
are prepared to undertake the 
with a new ap pparatus of the 


of WAKM AIR 





e public, that the 






} 


. seuchd Fleet vinadtdon 


BURBIDGE and HEALY 








requested to BENJAMIN FOWLER'S superier method of heatin. 
churches and chapels, halls, staircases, conservatories, forcing and 
greenhouses, manufactories and warehouses, kilns, rooms for dry- 
ing timber, &e., 
heat is required 
buildines have been heated upon this plan, and the parties for 
whom they were executed are constantly expressing their satisfac- 
tion, also their willingness to vouch for their me iency 
proved wrought-iron 
seen in action up 
Dorset-street, Fl 


OLD.-E 


Stock ef Blac 


Bars, —— Bri eyt: 


"ART, 2, Canning: 
free of expense within five miles of London. Bell-hanging in supe- 





EMERSON’ S PATENT CEMENT PAINT. 
This VALUABLE AND ECONOMIC PAINT is ready 
for use, is simple in its application, and only ONE Sixth 
cost of oil paint; f beauty it is pre i over 
materials i; d on the fronts of houses, giving the ex 
ance of FINE CUT PORTLAND OR OTHER STO! 
he used at once on fresh Roman cement or other plastering. and 
is particularly calculated for ountry houses, villas, or gate entrance 
that have become soiled or dingy, which can be at once beautified 
in any weather, at a mere rifting cost.—Sold in casks of | and 2 
ewt., at 8s. and 15s. ea 
P ATENT MINERAL PAINT 
aa invaluable as a ¢ 


the 








A brilliant bla rating for SHIP'S 
SIDES AND Bore we 
METAL work 
and gutters, do 
and being perfectly 
u 














leaky roofs, sponta, 
it-door work, 





Me ra.— Price 23. per 

PATE St “ASP HALT ROOFING ND SHE AS RING FELT 
A large supply of the best quality, direct from the Manufactory 

- me use and exportation 

e Agents r the Patentees, No. 5 

shard -street 





AK and Co,. } 
ent'lane. 





rior style, hung 








RANGES, STOVES, &c., 
street, Borough. 





aud Wrought Bars: 


also for = _ kinds of iD or 
reir carte ves from 
' juin - preparation, and 
STOVES, a certain me... for SMOKY CHIMNEYS, and effecting 
a great saving in fuel. 


Grene nce, will meet with prompt attention. 





Mt AGAZINE OF SCIEN¢ 





E XTRA T FROM THE 


Mi R. JENNINGS, the Patentee of | the 
present undoubted Improvement Cocks, % already fa 


vourably known to the Public as the inventor of a 


W ITHOU T THE USE OF THE SHUTTER BAR, aud of 

ually clever of *NRECTInE Lead aud other Pipes WIT i. 

OUT THE ALD OF SOLDER. 

Skilfully designed, however, as these undoubtedly are, and po 
pular as Shey have alr: 
of simplicity and scientific arrangements, must “ pall” 
Invention offer 


Readers as an 
tefs insepara bly connected with the ULI 


merable evils and niie 


PLUG COCK. 


JENNINGS'S Inventions may be had, and Testimonials from 
ean be = at the Manufactory, 29, 


fomenmes and other we orks, 
tte-strect. Blackfriars roa 


Ore NTNGSS PATE NT VALY ss ean now be had of Messrs. 
rye Jewin~ oven, they being duly licensed 


WARNERS ani 5 
to Manufacture and Sell the sam 


r ENO BUILDERS and CARPENTERS.— 


7d, 8d, per iuch 
inzenions 


: ery 
method of SHOBING and FASTENING SHOP SHUTTE Rs 424; 3f% 4, 445. ; 


iy become, both the Inventic *, in point 
before the 
INDIA- KU BBER TUBE COCK, and which we submit te cur 
ing an effectual remedy for the inet 





APPAR AT US.—The 


is respectfully 


OT-WATER 


attention of architects, builders, and others 


and every variety of purpose for which artificial 
Within the last twenty years some hundreds of 


An im- 
ric kwork, may be 
FOWLER, 63, 


boiler, which requires no 
i the premises. — ~BE NJ AMIN 
t. 












TABLIS HE D WHOLESAL B IRONMONGERY 
WARE Tow SE, Kitchen-range, aud Stove-grate Manufactory, 
18, Cross-street, Walworth, 
, \ meat o.8 
OHN GRICE most respectfully solicits 
the attention of Architects, Builde “rs, and Carpenters, to his 

k and Bright Stoves, Kitchen Rangea, &c., &c. 
sters, from 64d. per in. and uy war 

with Black and Bri cht Bars, 3. ‘10s, and u wards 
itchen Ranges, with Oven and Back Boiler, V rought 









Black R 
Bright @& 
Self-acting 










3ft. 6 in. 4 ft. 
Sl. 148, 4. 5s, 
All artic ah made on the premises and warranted, ood delivered 


1}.? 


in secret, 9s. per pull 








TO y ARC HITEC rs, BUILDE RS, &e. 


HENLY and Co., WHOLESALE 


® TRONMONGERS, and Manufacturers of KITCHEN 
196, Blackfriars-road, and 117, Unien- 
Strong Self-acting Kitchen Ranges, with Back Boiler and Oven, 
3 ft. 3 ft. Sim 3 ft. 6 in, 3%. 9in 4 ft 
£3. 6a. £3. 13s. £3. 168. £4. _ £4. 10s 
Henly’s Patent Improved, with back Boiler and Wrought Iron 
VER >— 
3 ft. 8 ft. 3im ft. 6in. aft. 9 in. 4 ft. 
a £6. 10s. £7. 
Best Register Stoves, moky 74. 94., and 9d. per in 


Do Elliptic hs Std, and 4 4d. do 
Manufacturer of LEASTON'S PATENT REGISTER 


£5. £5. 15s. £6, 5s. 





To be seen in use daily. 


Orders from the Country, accompanied with a remittance or re- 








Elliptic Stores, double backs, 3d. per inch. Registers, 64d., 
Cottage Ranges, with Oven and Back Boiler, 3 ft. 3%; 3 ft 3 
3 ft. 6, 46s. 
Self acting Rauges, with Circular Oven and 1 Boiler, 
best Wrought Bars and Bright Fitting 
A. £a 


3 ft., £3 3s. af £3. 128. 6d. + 
Best Pa tent Cut Clasp. 
5d. 6d. 8d, iid. is. 4. 1a. 10d. per 1,000, 


ad. 44. 6d. 8d. 10d. Bt, 
Best Sheet Floor Brads 14a, per cwt. 
Best Town Gige 68s. Do. Scotch, 588. per cwt, 
Best Pateut Sash Line. 
Gs. ~ 78 — 10s, 


t ¥ ILLI AMSON'S * RONMONGERY and STOVE 
WAREHOU MA 35, Chiswell-street, reg Ws 
Lasts of Prices had on application at the arenoust. or by letter 
pre-paid, inclosing postage stamp. 
N.B /Varehouse closes at Seven o'clock 


4a. 34. he 1%. per gross. 








or; 7 
RITISH and FOREIGN PATENT NAIL 

Hy be omg dl & 8 re. ¢. 110.) 

Established for ‘the. anutact 

necessary for House- build 4 Coach: ‘bailding. 
together with PLNS, SPIK. 7 
Company is te carry out tice Ay fn 2 at 
fully tested, and found capable of producing ! 
A | equal to the best Hammered Nails, which can be sold by the Com- 
any at a less price than the common Cut Nail 8 mens ~~ 
and an estimate upon the working of the 
per cent. to the Shareholders 
at the Offices of the Company. 
any are &. each, subject te the Parliamentary deposit of 6d. 
The calls will not, at any time, exceed 10s., and no call, 
after the first, will be made withont two months’ previous notice. 
Applications for shares will, for a limited time, be received by the 
until the Deed of Settlement, which now lies at the 
Office for Signature, ia filed up.—By order te 


AAAI T TED SRS: 


chine ry , 
may be examine 


N. DEFRIES, 10, Hampstead-road, 67,5t. pers 
Secretary, 


Ofioes, 28, Surrey-street, Strand, London. 








BAILLIE’S PATENT ROUNDED RIM LOCKS, 
WITH SECRET AND SECURE FIXINGS, 

HIS CHEAP and USEFUL 
obviating the wp ghtly ap 
common im bo lock, car 


CARPEN 
Agent, Mr. Jou FAUI 


arance and seentunie ~ the 
re Manufacturers, Messrs. 


DEN ER. Bison oo ar ‘e2. St. 
Grand, London, opposite the new Money-Order Office. 








PUGH’S REGISTERED RIM LOCK. 


A beg to invite the attention 
. Builders, and others, to these new Kim, Drawbac 

Dead Locks and Latches, in either brass or iron, 
patent in form, and produced at very mo- 
is warranted perfeet and complete, with 
only of T. PUGH and Co., 12, 


| advantages of Baillie’s 
| derate prices ; each loc! 
vatent shifting spindles.—To be had « 
ing-street, Snow-hill, City, at their Ironmongery Warehouse, 
where they keep an extensive and most complete stock of hammered 
and cut nails, iron and brass foundry, 
lain, half rabbeted, and rabbeted ; porcelain, 
and all kinds of fancy mortice 
g oods of the best manfacture, and of the same superior ¢ 
have ve accustomed to send out for upwards of the 


mortice loc ee ‘uta 





“TO ARC HITECTS AND BUILDERS. 


HUBB’ Ss W ROUGH’ r-IRON and FIRE- 


Fat ge AB — 3. of all sizes, n 
if Recrent ctrenetie, fitted with CHU BBS P Mt es NT 
Loc Ks, throwing from two hy twer 





aty belt co ustantly ou wal €, at 


Pate nt De “tector p~* and Late hes for ail A 
ON, sole Manufacturers, 57, * 


PRO BONO PUBLIC 


AUTION to Purchasers of FIRE-PROOF 


DOORS for Strong Rooma, Safes, Chests, and Detector Locks, 
LEADBEATER, many years manufacturer for Chr il 

EADBE TTE R begs most respectfully to inform Archite 

( can supply them with I MPROVED 
OR LOCKS fi ir universal purposes, STRONG WROU Me 
-P ROOF DOORS, SAFES, and CHESTS, & 
most. improv red principles of soourity against FIRE and THIE VES. 
I ” which is employed by 


‘hurchy we ee 














some inexperienced makers, but must 
ent. under any other ho ruse in Lo ndo 
HU NDR ED POUNDS reward to 
any pers ym wh 9 can pic k his imp proved detector locks or latches 
of odbeaiey strong-roor 
now bean put up without a SINGLE COMP L ‘AINT, and fifteen 
during whic h he has adapted every pos- 
him to challenge com 
A large assortment of all sizes 
‘A wads of extra strong wrought-iron 
folding-doors “— ventilating gates, made expressly fi 
vie wee at his manufactory 
ors rty with wrought-iron rabitte i 
soared he the BEST DET RECTOR LOCKS in ENG- 
L AND, fee high by 2 feet 2 inches wide and upwards, price 1 
hand at LEADBEATERS MANUFACTORY, 
VAL DERSG. ATE- STR ERT, LON] , 


F LEXIBLE INDI A-RUBBER PIPES AND TU BING, | 
For Railway Companies, Brewers, Distillers, Fire Engines, 
Companies, Gardening and Agricultural purposes, &c. 
rete ATT r 't7n rT 
PATENT VULCANIZED INDIA- 
RUBBER HOSE-PIPES are made 
and acids without injury— 
but are always perfectly flexible 
application of oil or dressing, are particularly well na a i for 
locomotive engines, railway cranes, fire engines, 
engines, gardens, and all purposes where a perfectly 
re equired. Made all sizes, from ,inch bore enenein, and of any 
Vulcanized India rubber garden hose fitted with 
bora. taps, copper branch ap: d roses complete. ready to be attached 
manufacturer, JAMES 
Gk cowell- mews, Goswell- road, London. 
N.B. Vulcanized {ndia-rubber washers of all sizes for joints of 
hot-water and steam pipes, and vulcanized sheet rubber any thick- 
ness for. all kin is of i pints, » aud othe T purposes, 


, 

NETTING, 1d. per square foot. 
ik’ licht, and @usabie Fence for the pré rte: ction of 
gardens and shrubberies, against the 
t Por aotantes, phensantries, and to srevent poultry 
as for training creeping plants 
, pt lk Ee widths kept in stock—24, 30, 36, 

OX begs ” direct the attention of the public to his 
ornamental wire-work, flower- stands, 
trainers, garden arches, and bors dering, tree quards, &c. ; 
bottling, and every 
i post oft ce order, payable to Thomas 
for any article, will meet with 


years’ practical experie nce, 
sible impre ve me ent to re al see vurity, 


on sale and ada to order. 








to stand hot liquor, 
-do not become hard or stiff in any tem- 
and as they require no 


to Ps umps, water- butts, 








desc ri ption of, ‘wove <a 


immediate ‘attention, 





—— Torre 
NDON and WESTMINSTER 
. "Old Brompton and Falham-road, 2 mile 
Consecrated by the Bishop of London in 
~The public are invited to inspect the Cemetery, which is 
open daily, for interments, from Eight o'clock in the morning until 
oS, ai i other particulars, may be obtained 


A portios on of the soon is unconsecrate 
JOHN H. ke DDICK, Secretary. 





Pomme 


TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, &e. 


OPPER-WIRE CORD.—R. S. NEWALL 
an: PATENT IMPROVED 
coRD “for WINDOW SASH LINES, Hot-honses, Lightning 


putpenss for wee hempen rope has hitherto been used. This 
pe and valuable Patent is fast su 
, and is strongly recommer 
ected with the above. The Wire Cord may 
and and spoimnens § - at the office of the Pateutors, No. fo 18. 


erseding the use of the hem 
to all builders and ot 





